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PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty 
of costly printing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! 


No BUYER of printing can afford to overlook the big new 
about Serelcoad.* Here are printing papers which have be« 
made super-smooth by new and exclusive coating process 
—beautiful, rich-appearing papers, paving the way for the fine 
printing results. At the same time—thanks to Kimberly-Clark 
manufacturing economies—important savings are now availa) 
to every company using printing. 

If you have been buying highest quality printing, you « 
now buy more printing at the same price by specifyi: 
Levetcoal papers. Seretcoal provides all the beauty of « 
printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 

If you have a small printing budget which has limited yx 
to not-so-good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures 
you now can step-up to Seredcoat quality paper at little, 


any, extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing... A: 
your printer or paper merchant f 


* 
Treufect samples, or write Kimberly-Cla 
Lorelcoal Pap P ) 


for proofs of printed resu 


Made super-smooth by new, exclusive 


coating processes. For high-quality printing. heretofore obtainable only wi 


high-cost printing papers. You 


Ki mfect’ agree these new papers do m 


for the money. They are availal 


a sjuuity taubiies. 0 Seles ta through your paper mercha: 
less exacting printed results demanded. Or, inquire direct. 


Multifect®) ~~ 
Lovelcoal Saper 


Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION .: Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street CHICAGO-—8 South Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 
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Next Month 


({merica really discovered mass pro- 
luction during the first World War. 
Today, new methods, shortcuts, and 
many improvements are being worked 
out to make present-day mass pro- 
duction methods better. 


One of the first reports of these new 
techniques has just been ferreted out 
by one of our reporters. The story 
had to go through the War Depart- 
ment for final release. The release 
‘ame a day or two too late for this 
issue, but it is now being put in type 
for June. Even if you never had a de- 
fense order and never expect one it 
vill be helpful. 


Most widely reprinted story from 
\meriIcAN Business is “Customers 
You Left Behind.” Another article 
m current sales problems is in prepa- 
ration. Watch for it. 
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MARCHANT 


the electric calculator with 
straight-line true-figure dials 
for ALL 3 FACTORS 


For General Accounting : 


Expense distribution; Accrued or Deferred 
Expense; Percentage Proration; Percent 
Increase & Decrease; Setting-Up Reserves; 
Management Ratios. 


For Subsidiary Accounting: 


Budgetary Control; Costs; Payroll; Stores; 
Inventories; Auditing of Vouchers. 


MARCHANT is preferred and rec- 
ommended by leading accountants 
because of its speed— accuracy 
control—and ease of operation. 





TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 




























MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Everywhere! 
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Without obligation send MARCHANT METHODS 
as below 
O Payrolls 
Oo Wage and Hours Overtime Factors 
0D The Retail Method of Accounting 
0 Elimination of Double-Calculating 


_ 
L_J Invoicing [_] Accounts Payable 


Firm 


Individual 
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Our Chin Is Bumping 
Our Knees 


To the Editor: 

Shame on you for your paragraph 
under “The Trend of Business” sub- 
headed “California’s Opportunity,” where- 
in you worry about the post-war head- 
ache Southern California is going to have 
with too many aircraft plants. Such a 
pessimistic view indicates that your chin 
is bumping on your knees, and if you 
want to get back the old zest for a good 
fight, I would suggest that you go out 
to the airport—any airport—and start 
asking the kids who fly about the future 
of aviation. 

You will find that we made and sold 
5,000 light planes last year and expect 
to make and sell 15,000—three times as 
many—this year. 

We are just waiting until Hitler’s 
funeral to use all those big plants to 
turn out commercial planes. We expect 
to carry all mail, express, and most pas- 
sengers by air. That will take up the 
after-the-war slack. In fact, aviation is 
the best chance we have for a painless 
change-over from a war economy to a 
peace economy. Aviation will be the key- 
stone of our national economy after the 
war is over. 

It’s time to pick up your chin and get 
your eyes open to the rapid growth of 
private aviation; then in place of gloomy 
editorials, you will be singing, “There’s a 
Gold Mine in the Sky.”—E. L. Srepnen- 
son, Associated Aviation Underwriters, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Where to Get a 


“Violet” 
To the Editor: 


We note on page 57 of your Marc! 
1941 issue of American BusINEss you 
have a short article describing the use 
of “Violet,” a deperfumed skunk in sales 
promotion work. We will appreciate your 
furnishing the place where “Violet” was 
purchased, so that we may obtain prices 
on a duplicate of the “Violet” described 
in this article—Harrison F. Jonnson, 
Union Gas System, Inc., Independenc: 
Kansas. 


Mr. Jounson: Violet, the deperfumed 
skunk used by General Foods in_ its 
sales contest, was bought from the Ideal 
Pet Shop, 1749 West 63rd Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


How Field’s Goes to the 
Bottom of Errors 


Readers will remember the article in 
the April issue, “Customers You Left 
Behind,” which was published on page 
40. 

W. T. Gable, manager of the Men's 
Shoe Department of Marshall Field and 


Company’s Store for Men, read this ar- 
ticle and immediately began an investi- 


gation, which turned up the facts tl 


Field’s had attempted on several occa- 


sion to deliver the shoes mentioned 
this article, but, through a clerical er: 
had the wrong address. 
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At Last! A Series of Slide Films for Sales 
eelings and Sales Conventions at Little Cost! 


fe Seven Sound-Slide Films Based 
on the Best-Selling Dartnell 
Manuals by J. C. Aspley 


$50.00 


For some time there has existed a real need for a series of inexpensive practical 
slide films on selling which could be used for sales meetings or sales conventions 
or as the basis of a sales training course. Such a series of films would appeal both 
to the company which has slide-film projecting equipment and those sales de- 
partments which have not yet used slide films because of the high cost. 


The Dartnell Corporation is pleased to announce that it will shortly commence 
production on a series of seven slide films based on the famous ‘Strategy in Sell- 
ing’’ manuals by J. C. Aspley. Two hundred companies are invited to become 
“Charter subscribers’’ for this series of films. In return for making an advance 
commitment to subscribe, it will be their privilege to purchase the entire set of 
seven slide films at a startlingly low price. 


larch The seven ‘Strategy in Selling’”’ slide films ‘‘sound’’ version with records will be 
you ioe billed at only $50. A “‘silent’’ version is also available with a script for reading 
ie <= . r aloud by the person conducting the sales meeting and the cost of this version is 

even less—only $25. Never before have slide films been available at such a rea- 


your 

sonable cost—putting them within the reach of almost any sales organization. 
yrices 
ribed 
NSON, 
lence 


An outline script of the seven ‘Strategy in Selling’ slide films will be sent on 
request. The Dartnell Corporation is also in a position to supply slide-film project- 
ing equipment at a reasonable cost. Those companies which are interested in 
this slide-film project are advised to make immediate inquiry in order to join in 
the plan at the very special price quoted above. 
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MANAGING YOUR TIME 
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Chi- 
The slide films are based on the 
seven ‘Strategy in Selling’’ man- 
uals by J. C. Aspley. Many sales 
executives regard these manuals 
as being the most practical aids 
ever devised to help salesmen. 
They comprise a complete pocket 
size streamlined sales training 
course. A sample set, price $6.00, 
will be sent on approval. 
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Write or wire for further 


details TODAY to... 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
—/ 4660 Ravenswood Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 
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THE WAY TO LEADERSHIP 
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The author of the article now has his 
shoes and wishes to take this occasion 
to congratulate Mr. Gable and Marshall 
Field and Company upon their alertness 
in tracing this error to its source im- 
mediately upon hearing about it. 

Field’s took especial exception to the 
hint in the article that perhaps it had 
become so large that small customers are 
no longer attractive to them. Mr. Gable 
said in his letter, “We have not grown 
so big as to have lost our keenness to 
serve the wants of every customer to 
the best of our ability. Knowingly we 
don’t want to leave any customers be- 
hind. We hope that we can always merit 
your confidence.” 

If every executive were as alert and 
capable as Mr. Gable has proved himself 
to be in tracing down minor errors, we 
are sure that there would be no cus- 
tomers left behind anywhere.—The Edi- 
tor. 


It’s the Follow-Through 
That Really Counts 


To the Editor: 

Meet Hollywood's Number 1 creative man—KING VIDOR — Director- I have read your editorial in the March 
Producer for MGM . . . We found Mr. Vidor discussing — with a script issue on “Bouncing Ideas.” There is a 
girl— “rushes” from “COMRADE X,” MGM's spy-thriller starring CLARK great deal in your remarks. Certainly, 
GABLE and HEDY LAMARR one idea that is followed through is 


worth a dozen that are started and 
dropped. 

I believe that one of the reasons many 
people fight ideas is because they have 
observed that in most cases the idea pro- 
ducer loses: interest in it when it has 
been sold, and goes on to something 
else. Another thing we have all noticed 
in organization producing streams of 
sales programs is that one of these cam- 
paigns is hardly more than half under- 
way when it is replaced by another that 
is permitted to be no more effective. 

Timing and follow-through are the two 
vital factors in getting an idea across. 
I hope you run an occasional paragraph 
along the lines of your editorial because 
it is a point that we all need our nose 
rubbed into once in a while—L. H. 
, 7 Kurtz, sales promotion manager, General 

_, ea director y Wl Motors Overseas Operations, New York 
OR we a fleeting 1" Talis New York. 


The projection room — where waste footage is cut, each scene edited, action speeded. 
Many Academy awards are actually won here..Mr. Vidor dictates every direction, 
note, detail to his Ediphone. They’re recorded quickly, accurately, even with inflections. 


1 5 e. , ~ How to Sign Letters After 
ed possible’ y a . You Leave Town! 


dreame 
To the Editor: 


If you would vote against the use of 
the phrase “dictated but not read” 
(which I do not like myself), what sub 
stitute method do you suggest using on 

Here’s King Vidor recording scenes and letters put on the dictating machine just 
dialogue from J. P. Marquand’s best-seller, before catching a train or a plane? My 
~ Pees a ™ og —— sext customers know my signature too well to 
y dont you discover how much engages Here again, Edipbone be fooled by a substitute, and I think 
more you can do in a working day OE ET OES SP a they are entitled to some explanation as 
with the Edison Voicewriter? No to the omission of my personal auto 
overtime,” either, when you keep an graph.—Ws. D. Exus, president, South 
Ediphone at home (as Mr. Vidor does). ern Mills, Incorporated, Atlanta, Ga 
And your secretary will thank you 30 
when you phone “Ediphone,” your Mr. Exxis: We believe that the best 
city, or write Dept.A5,(address below) plan for signing letters which have beer 
for a demonstration. written after the dictator has left tow: 
is as follows: “Dictated by Mr... . 
signed in his absence.” The chief ad 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto vantage of this plan is its honesty, as it 
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attempts to fool no one, yet explains that 
the letter was personally dictated, but 
that it was necessary to sign it after 
the dictator left. 


If We Can Only 
Help a Little 
To the Editor: 


We would like to express our belief 
that you have done a great service to the 
truck industry and to the entire country 
by publishing the article, “How State 
Laws Increase Transportation Costs,” 
and pointing out the unfortunate effects 
of the many laws which now hamper 
truck transportation.—D. W. Lex, sales 
engineer, Dodge Division, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Michigan. 


To the Editor: 


This is just to let you know how much 
we enjoyed reading the article, “How 
Business Can Help Reduce Tax Costs,” 
by J. I. Lyle in the January issue of 
AMERICAN Business. We have heard 
many favorable comments on_ it.—L. 
RicHarp Guytay, secretary, Citizens 
Public Expenditure Survey of New York 
State, Albany, New York. 


About the Salary 
Survey, Again 
To the Editor: 


I have found the information Amenri- 
can Busrtness has been carrying each 
month since last July in its 1940 Salary 
Survey extremely interesting and useful 
to salary administration work at the 
Scoville Manufacturing Company. While 
the maximum and minimum salaries you 
found in July were not exactly the same 
as the maximum and minimum salaries 
we found in a Waterbury survey in 
November, they were substantially cor- 
rect and any difference may have been 
accounted for by weighting differences 
and by differences in duties performed 
under the same title in different com- 
panies. I would suggest that in your 
next survey some definition of the duties 
included under each clerical title be 
given (perhaps the definitions given in 
the United States Dictionary of Occu- 
pations) in order to facilitate compari- 
son. 

Our clerical job evaluation study is 
now almost complete, and in writing our 
report we find ourselves in need of in- 
formation on male and female wage dif- 
ferentials for the same work. Have you 
published, or are you planning to pub- 
lish, any survey of the differences in 
salaries paid to men and women for 
doing the same clerical job?—Harvey A. 
STACKMAN, Jr., planning department, 
Scoville Manufacturing Company, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 


Mr. Stackman: We published an ar- 
ticle on the differences between salaries 
paid male and female office employees in 
the February 1941 issue of AMERICAN 
Business, and a copy of this article has 
been sent you. 
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uick decisions 
... quick action 


Less picturesque than smoking factory chimneys— 
less dramatic than moving production lines —less in 
the public eye —is the accounting that expedites and 
controls vast expansion in the national production 


program. But this accounting is none the less vital. 


Quick decisions affecting orders, materials, produc- 
tion and shipments can be made when executives 
have figures while they are news, not history. 
Budéets, specifications, estimates and commitments 


backed up by accurate figures get quicker action. 


Today — as for more than fifty years — business 
and industry rely upon Burroughs machines for the 


essential control figures. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6421 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Jodays | 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT « AT LESS COST 





Save Typing Time 


ae 


Use the famous Underwood Master — Underwood 
has produced more than 5 million office-sized type- 
writers. With the Underwood you get greater typing 
production and a more uniform typing job with 
perfect alignment of every character. 


Save Figuring Time 


Use Underwood Sundstrand, the famous streamlined adding-figuring 
machine that has been shattering performance and sales records. Get increased 
figuring production because of Underwood Sundstrand’s simplified 10-key 
operation. Get figure facts earlier each day through Underwood Sundstrand’s 
greater speed. 


Save Accounting Time 


Use Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting machines for prompt, accurate 
figure facts on every phase of your business. Underwood Elliott Fisher makes 
three complete lines of accounting machines with a wide variety of models in 
each to meet every figuring need of modern business . . . accurately, efficiently, 


Underwood Eliott Fésher- 
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Save Order-Writing Time 


Save Personal Time 


Low a 


| 


Use Underwood Elliott Fisher continuous form-billing machines. See how these 
iracle-working machines apply rapid-fire principles to order-writing, billing and 

other record-writing problems. Save valuable time and promote organization 
ficiency through the automatic handling of paper forms and carbons. 
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The only way America can Get vt 


- 
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Time- Saving a National Obligation. 


¥ 


OU need Time these days most of 
Va Time to do your part in main- 
taining America’s industrial front. 
Time to fit your business into the 
changing national pattern. Whether 
you are directly or only indirectly en- 
gaged in defense activities, Time is the 
thing that you, like America, must beat ! 

Perhaps your office has become a 
bottleneck where paper work is 
backing up. Perhaps order-writing or 
billing, pay roll records or general ac- 
counting difficulties are slowing you 
down. Maybe your problem is one of 


More Time is to Save it. Let’s make 


x 
- 


obtaining increased capacity on cor- 
respondence work. 

Whatever the cause may be, why not 
telephone our local Branch and allow 
our staff of office machine specialists to 
survey your needs. There'll be no obli- 
gation on your part. Yet, the result 
might be a saving in Time that will 
place thousands of extra hours at your 
service. 

And you may depend upon this: Be- 
cause Underwood Elliott Fisher pro- 
duces an office machine for practically 
every writing, billing, figuring and 


. 


Use an Underwood Portable Typewriter at home or on the road for your 
personal typing . . . for writing reports and analyses in the privacy of your own 
room—for getting the jump on tomorrow's work for today! There is an Underwood 
Portable in a Noiseless or Standard model, for every typing need, 


A merica, outstand ing 
among all the nations of the 
world because of its wealth of 
raw materials, and with un- 
bounded faith in its own capa- 
bilities, finds itself face to face 
with a shortage of the one 
thing it needs above all in this 
greatest year in all industrial 


history... TIME. 


accounting purpose, its representatives 
can recommend the machine that ex- 
actly fits your needs. There’s not a 
minute to lose. Telephone now. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


- Speeds the Worlds Business / 
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of business activity has 
just about reached its 
peak. It may go a little 
higher. But priorities, vol- 
untary curtailment of pro- 
duction as in the case of 
automobiles, limitations of 
plant capacity as in the 
case of steel, price fixing, 
higher prices due to in- 
creased labor costs, and 
similar factors will make 
themselves increasingly felt 
as we move into a total 
war economy. If Britain 
hangs on, as we are con- 
fident she will, 1941 total sales activity should aver- 
age 20 per cent over 1940. Higher taxes, enforced 
savings, and other controls may be counted upon to 
check runaway inflation. So, while the present out- 
look is far from what most business men would like 
it to be, there is no reason for jitters. Rather it calls 
for courageous and resolute action. So long as we 
live in a money economy, it is up to business to make 
a profit so that the taxes necessary to national de- 
fense are forthcoming. It is up to business men to 
make and sell enough to pay the bills. So let’s quit 
bellyaching about taxes and buckle down to work. 
Even if our taxes double, as they probably will, it is 
a small price to pay for maintaining the American 
way of life. 


Distribution Frills 

Elsewhere in this issue is a report on how a 
work-clothes manufacturer, the Eloesser-Heynemann 
Company of San Francisco, met a difficult competi- 
tive situation by getting rid of the frills and extra 
services which had gradually attached themselves to 
the price structure of the industry. Is there a prin- 
ciple in this experience which might be more widely 


[ IS probable that the rise 
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applied? During the last decade extra services re- 
quired by customers have become increasingly costly. 
Increased costs of doing business, plus sharply higher 
taxes on one hand, and the possibility of price ceil- 
ings on the other make it wise for business men to 
scrutinize closely all services which add to the sell- 
ing price of our products. Government policy is 
definitely pointed in the direction of putting pressure 
on both manufacturers and distributors to keep 
prices down. To that end a special department of 
government has been set up. How far the govern- 
ment will go in fixing prices we do not know. But we 
do know that it will become increasingly difficult to 
pass along increased costs. So it is only good busi- 
ness to look around now and determine where cuts 
can be made in extra services to the customer and, 
as the pinch of the defense program becomes progres- 
sively felt, protect profits by eliminating services 
which are not absolutely essential to the sale of our 
products. You may be surprised, as others have 
been, how many of these extra services can be elimi- 
nated without materially affecting sales volume. And 
now is the time to use the knife. 


Weaving Spiders 


As you enter San Francisco’s famed Bohemian 


Club the first thing you see is an inscription over the 


doorway. It reads: “Weaving spiders cometh not 
here.” I am told that if any member is caught bring- 
ing business into the club, he is promptly called on 
the carpet. That does not mean friendships formed 
between club members do not result in business, but 


the tradition of the club is that business should be 
left behind when you cross its threshold. Perhaps 


that is why the Bohemian Club has become the Num 
ber One club of the Pacific Coast. To belong to it is 
a privilege and a mark of distinction. The club’s out 
ings in the great Redwoods forest are never-to-be-for 
gotten events. More than 2,500 Pacific Coast busi- 
ness men attend the camps. The club home is com 
plete with its own private theater seating eight hun 
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dred. Once a week various groups produce a play 
comparing favorably with the best on Broadway. 
I wonder if more fellowship and less business would 
not solve the problems of other clubs? Those who join 
a club, such as a Rotary club, advertising club, or 
a sales managers’ association, not only do themselves 
an injury, but they do their club a disservice when 
they use it merely to make “contacts” and get busi- 
ness. These weaving spiders are no more popular in 
New York, Chicago, or New Orleans than they are 
in San Francisco. They are their own worst enemies. 


Playing Around 


A man came to the house the other day. He was a 
union painter. Under union rules he only works five 
days a week, which gives him Saturdays to do with 
as he pleases. So he made us a proposition. If we had 
some inside painting which he could do on his “off” 
Saturdays he would make us a price that would be 
just about half the union rate. I don’t know how 
many others, employed on regular jobs, are using 
Saturdays to “pick up some extra money” as this 
chap put it. But I do know that this sort of thing 
not only does a great injury to the existing wage 
levels, but, in some circumstances, might do the em- 
ployee himself harm. It is pretty hard for any man 
to carry water on two shoulders at one time. The 
man who has a good job and puts everything he has 
into it, usually comes out ahead of the fellow who 


just works at his job and plays around with other 


things on the side. It is like the salesman selling side 
lines. The usual outcome of playing with side lines is 
that you lose your main line. The house catches up 
with you. When you feel an inclination to “pick up 
some extra money” by doing something on the side, 
take a look at the records of men who head up the 
average American business. Almost without exception 
you will find they traveled the same road. First they 
got a seat at the table; and then they gave their job 
everything they had, even if that meant doing more 
work than any other two men in the organization. 
The man who only puts enough into his job to “get 
by” throws away his opportunity. 


The Management Shortage 


Giving your job everything you have is particu- 
larly important for the younger executive. This coun- 
try is facing today the greatest shortage of ca- 
pable executives it has ever known. As Raymond 
Moley points out in the April 2 issue of News Week, 
the real bottle neck, if there is one, in our defense 
program is not lack of plant facilities (which can be 
quickly built) but lack of experienced managers to 
operate the plants. That, he says, is one of the rea- 
sons why the government is building big plants. It 
is the reason for the government’s policy of inducing 
experienced groups of managers—men who are used 
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to working together in harness—to take over the 
direction of government-owned plants. And by the 
same token, it is a reason, and a very good reason, 
why all this talk about the government commandeer- 
ing plants and operating them is only talk. Who will 
manage them? It has been estimated that since 1929 
there has been a 10 per cent shrinkage in the number 
of trained and capable managers available. This is 
due to the failure of business to train junior execu- 
tives properly. It is not that business lacked the fore- 
sight, but it just didn’t have the money to spend. 
Meeting the payroll and keeping men at work came 
first. Now we find ourselves at war with not enough 
dependable managers to go around. To be sure, there 
are plenty of men who think they are managers. But 
they still have to prove it by their record. In all too 
many cases these younger executives fall short of 
the mark, because they have failed to give their jobs 
everything they had. They have been “getting by” 
too long. 


Test of Leadership 


“When you are called to leadership, do you look 
down on men or do men look up to you?” The ques- 
tion was put to several hundred executives attending 
the Pacific Coast Sales Managers Conference in the 
course of an inspiring address by Lloyd E. Wilson, 
public relations director for the San Francisco 
YMCA. It brought many a man at that luncheon 
meeting, I am sure, up against a fact that was not 
pleasant to face. It is so easy when we move up to 
a position of authority and responsibility to take 
ourselves too seriously. We get the idea that we are 
“somebody.” And no matter how we try to cover up 
our conceit we can’t. People instinctively sense it. 
They do what we order them to do because we are 
in the driver’s seat. They know that if they do not 
do it, they will be replaced by others who can take 
orders. But is that leadership? I don’t think so. There 
are far too few executives who are able to distinguish 
between supervision and leadership. They think when 
they tell a man what to do and then follow through 
to make sure that he does it, they are leaders. That 
is just being a straw boss. I know one organization 
which has an excellent record for holding employees. 
Yet this company pays very nominal salaries. Most 
of the executives could step out tomorrow and make 
more money. The reason they don’t is because they 
like to work for the man who heads up the business. 
They get something more out of their job than what 
they take out of their pay envelope. The real leader 
seldom has to tell the men who work with him what 
to do; they see what needs to be done and go ahead 
and do it. He suggests rather than commands. He 
gets results because his men are anxious to please 
him; they feel it a privilege to work with him. They 
look up to him, because he never looks down upon 
them. Think it over.—J. C. A. 














Ask a Gopher 


About Defense 


Seems as if the gopher has a special lik- 
ing for the lead sheathing which covers 
underground telephone cable. So, when- 
ever we lay cable in gopher country, we 
gopher-proof it with extra steel tape— 
and his sharp teeth can’t do any damage. 
That’s bad news for Mr. Gopher but good 
news for your Long Distance call. 

A small thing, but just one of the 
many things the Bell System is doing 
these days to prevent interruption in 
telephone service. For the telephone is 
a vital link in the whole program of 
National Defense. 
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‘“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. 
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Long Distance helps unite the nation 


(N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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Business Tackles New Problems 
As Nation Prepares 





Adjusting inventories, finding substitute materials, and 
training green help are but a few of the new puzzles 
that business is finding solutions for as defense work 
takes more of the nation’s manpower and materials 





IDSUMMER 1918. The scene 

is the great wholesale house of 
Marshall Field and Company, on 
Chicago’s West Adams Street. 
John G. Shedd, president and 
guiding merchandising genius of 
this organization, walked into one 
department and asked: 

“How much khaki yarn do you 
have on hand?” 

The manager proudly announc- 
ed that they had just about $3,- 
000,000 worth of yarn, but they 
were desperately trying to buy 
more and had about concluded con- 
tracts with other mills to supply 
still more. 

“Well, you have about all we 
can pay for,” commented Mr. 
Shedd. Then the buyer went on to 
explain that every woman, young 
and old, was knitting sweaters for 
soldiers. He told how the demand 
was terrific, how much profit the 
company was earning, and how 
Marshall Field had almost cor- 
nered all available supplies of 
khaki yarn, much to the consterna- 
tion of competitors. 

Then Mr. Shedd said, “Now I am 
going to say something that you 
will not like, but I have to say it.” 
He paused a moment then let loose 
a bombshell, “I want you to stop 
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buying khaki yarn. Furthermore, 
I want you to unload most of the 
yarn you have. Do not do any- 
thing to compromise Marshall 
Field and Company, but unload all 
the yarn you can. I will be back 
tomorrow to see how you get 
along.” 

With that Mr. Shedd walked 
away leaving the buyer and the 
assistant buyer speechless and 
amazed. When they 
from the shock they both agreed 
that Mr. Shedd, the great mer- 
chant, had probably been over- 
working and was, undoubtedly, a 
little unbalanced. Every store in 
America was clamoring for khaki 
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yarn. Prices were going up every 
day, and Field’s had more yarn 
than anybody. And Mr. Shedd 
wanted to unload. Well, they ad- 
mitted, orders were orders, so they 
got busy on the long distance tele- 
phone. The Red Cross eagerly 
snapped up a huge portion of the 
stock. Two or three mills were 
eager to pay handsome sums to 
buy back the contracts for delivery 
which they had with Field’s. Sadly 
the department manager and his 
assistant saw their great profit op- 
portunity dwindle. Every time 
they sold $100,000 worth of the 


yarn they groaned. Next day Mr. 
Shedd came in to check on their 
progress. When he heard how 
much of the yarn had been un- 
loaded he congratulated the men 
on their progress and told them 
to keep reducing the stock and not 
to buy anymore. 

Came September, and _ khaki 
wool was selling in the retail stores 
faster than ever before. There was 
little sign for war’s end. Then 
October and German reverses. And 
on November 11 the whole world 
went mad with joy as the Armis- 
tice was signed. 

On the steps of Marshall Field 
and Company’s big store building 
(since demolished), Mr. Shedd met 
the buyer on November 12—day 
after Armistice. 

“How’d you like to have $3,- 
000,000 worth of khaki yarn this 
morning?” asked Mr. Shedd. The 
buyer groaned again, but before 
Mr. Shedd walked on, the buyer 
asked him how it was that he had 
the idea of getting out from under 
that yarn way back in the summer 
when it looked as if the Allies were 
meeting with reverses. 

“Man, I had forty correspond- 
ents in Europe writing daily re- 
ports to me, and they all told me 
the war would end this year,” 
answered Mr. Shedd. 

This incident, it seems, shows 
why everybody who knew him re- 
ferred to Mr. Shedd as a great 
merchant. He knew what was going 
on in any part of the world where 
anything could happen which 
would affect Marshall Field and 
Company. There were other mer- 
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As so many young men are subject to call into the armed services, many 
companies are training girls to take men's work, as is the girl shown above 


chants who were caught with al- 
most enough khaki knitting yarn 
alone to bankrupt them. Their 
answer, when asked why they 
found themselves so overloaded, 
was, “How in hell did I know the 
war was going to end?”—which 
seems as if it is a fair enough 
answer, until we know how one 
great merchant anticipated the 
war’s end. 

Now we may not be approach- 
ing another war’s end in midsum- 
mer 1941, but that is not the 
point. Business must make great 
decisions this summer. As one gen- 
eral manager put it recently, busi- 
ness cannot afford to make mis- 
takes this year. Every business 
man must face decisions in 1941 
which may make or break his com- 
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pany. For that reason he must 
have in his mind every fact which 
will help him reach the right deci- 
sion. It is a time when formal re- 
ports, market investigations, good 
as they are, and other facts gath- 
ered by bright young men are not 
quite enough. The top man must 
literally “feel” the day-to-day 
pulse of his business and make his 
decisions on last-minute knowledge 
of conditions. Here is an item. A 
company was faced with the neces- 
sity of shutting down its plant for 
want of a rare metal. All the 
bright young men reported that 
none of the metal was to be had. 
They knew. They had investigated. 
But the company’s metallurgist 
had the solution. He knew of a cer- 
tain product, which wears out 


rapidly that had hidden in one of 
its parts a small amount of this 
rare metal. He sent out men to 
visit all the waste material yards 
in many cities and search out the 
parts of this product and buy 
them, never revealing why these 
particular parts were wanted. 
That was sixty days ago. The fac- 
tory is still running, and it looks 
as if the supply of old parts con- 
taining the rare metal will last 
until supplies are available. 

Another item. An amusement 
machine manufacturer saw his sup- 
plies of certain parts diminish be- 
cause metal for them is unavail- 
able. Orders were piling in and he 
was worried to the point of a nerv- 
ous collapse because it looked as if 
a vast amount of business would 
have to be turned down. The fac- 
tory manager had the answer. It 
was—buy up all the company’s old 
machines and salvage the missing 
parts from them. This company 
has done just that, much to its 
own advantage. 

A bank which operates a large 
savings department had always 
had young men tellers and bank- 
book posting machine operators. 
Now girls have been trained and 
are replacing the young men at the 
posting machines. They are also 
being trained as tellers. Another 
company has hired girl office 
“boys.” Each girl is given an op- 
portunity to practice daily on one 
of several business machines so she 
can prepare herself for a bette: 
position as soon as possible and 
before she becomes dissatisfied with 
being an office girl. 

Recently the William Wrigley, 
Jr., Company released 500,000 
pounds of aluminum foil to the 
government. This foil had _ been 
used to wrap chewing gum. A sub 
stitute for the foil had to be found 
But Wrigley, because that com 
pany is famous for looking ahead 
had the answer before the govern 
ment got around to asking for th 
aluminum. 

Some companies are wonderin; 
what to do with salesmen, now tha! 
business is coming in so fast thai 
salesmen seem superfluous. Alumi 
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“Coll in the Old-Timers” 


Most present-day department heads, and many general managers, says a well- 
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known executive, were in the Army during our last emergency similar to the present 
one. They have no idea what was done. Today, with a repetition of many emer- 
gency measures, these old-timers can draw on valuable experiences which may 


point the way to the solution of today’s puzzles. It is a time when every employee 


must be given an opportunity to contribute his skill and use his mature judgment 





num utensil companies put sales- 
men out gathering used aluminum 
from housewives. It is revealing no 
secret to report that several other 
companies have turned their sales- 
men into scrap buyers and are 
scouring the country for certain 
kinds of scrap. This foresighted- 
ness may save these companies 
from a shutdown. 
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Almost every company has made 
buying mistakes in the past. Busi- 
ness would be too easy if we did 
not make some mistakes. Most of 
the “buyer’s mistakes” are stacked 
away in some forgotten corner of 
a warehouse. Today some of these 
mistakenly purchased items may 
have value. It is a good time to 
scrutinize all inventories more 


carefully than ever before, because 
there are things in the average in- 
ventory which may be valuable to- 
day, but which were worth no more 
than scrap or waste a few months 
back. Today we need men of long 
experience more than ever before, 
and until management has asked 
for constructive suggestions from 
the oldest (Continued on page 49) 
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There are in America perhaps six stores which, through sheer good 
management and spectacular merchandising, have become world 
famous. One of these is Barker Brothers in Los Angeles. This is a 
report on some of the methods which have put Barker Brothers out in 
front and won for it the leader’s spot in the house furnishings trade 


Barker Brothers “Go to Town’ 


With Group Selling 


EIL PETREE, the man who 
brought the profits of Barker 
Brothers up from almost nothing 
to $450,000 in 1940, “stole the 
show” at the second annual Pa- 
cific Coast Sales Executives Con- 
ference when he told the six hun- 
dred sales managers present how 
he and those associated with him 
in the management of this famous 
store had turned the trick. Since 
most of those in attendance at the 
Conference were engaged primarily 
in selling to the retailer, pencils 
wagged furiously all through Mr. 
Petree’s brass-tacks talk. It was 
studded with ideas which any sales 
manager can use with profit. 
When Mr. Petree was called to 
the presidency of Barker Brothers 
from a similar job with James 
McCreery and Company, he found 
a store that was doing a large 
business but had _ very little 
to show for it at the end of the 
year. In that respect it was no 
different from thousands of other 
businesses which were caught in the 
depression and for one reason or 
another seem unable to regain 
their former earnings position. 
Some men placed in Mr. Petree’s 
situation would have attempted to 
get out of the difficulty by cutting 
wages and sales appropriations. 
That would be the approach of 
the financial-minded executive. But 
Mr. Petree is sales-minded. In fact 
he has a philosophy about mer- 
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NEIL PETREE 


Behind every successful business there 
is usually a man who has the courage 
to do the unconventional things. Neil 
Petree is the ‘‘spark plug” of the 
Barker Brothers organization. He is a 
product of California. He began his 
merchandising career in Sacramento. 
He won his spurs as merchandising 
manager for Hale Brothers in San 
Francisco. He went to New York as 
vice president of the Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation. He stepped up to 
the presidency of James McCreery 
and Company, and in 1938 returned to 
California as president of Barker 
Brothers $7,000,000 store in Los An- 
geles. Members of Barker Brothers 
executive family are identified with 
practically all of the worth-while 
community activities in Los Angeles 
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chandising that is rather revolu- 
tionary. A part of that philosophy 
is that most of the troubles of big 
stores is that they have lost the 
personal touch of the small store. 
The staff becomes too departmen- 
talized in its thinking. Those who 
must contact the customer are so 
carried away by the very great- 
ness of their “institution” that 
they completely forget customers 
don’t want to do business with in- 
stitutions but with people—inter- 
esting, cheerful, wide-awake people. 

How to break down this barrier 
to greater good-will and large: 
sales was no easy problem. How 
could the contacts which that larg: 
staff of employees had with th 
store’s customers be humanized to 
the end that sales could be stepped 
up until they yielded the needed 
314 per cent profit? 

The answer was found in part 
within the sales organization of 
the store. As in most big stores 
it had been the practice of Barke: 
Brothers to departmentalize 01 
decentralize selling. Salespeople re- 
ported to a departmental manager 
or buyer. They were not permitted 
to go outside of their own depart 
ment. They were not trained in th: 
sales points of any merchandise ex- 
cept that sold in their section. Th: 
result was that they thought only 
in terms of their own department. 
Their thinking, instead of being 
store-wide, was only department- 
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wide. Unconsciously a barrier grew 
up between them and the customer, 
because they interested themselves 
in only one small problem of the 
customer’s far larger problem— 
how to furnish her home. 

A central sales management de- 
partment, in charge of Alfred T. 
Danielson, was set up. He was made 
responsible for sales personnel. 
With control thus centralized, the 
problem of extended personal con- 
tacts between salespeople and cus- 
tomers was tackled. The result was 
the famous Barker Brothers sys- 
tem of interselling, which is revo- 
lutionizing big store customer serv- 
ice. In fact, retailers from all over 
the world are coming to Los 
Angeles to study at first hand this 
amazing plan for bettering cus- 
tomer relations. 

Here is the plan: Eighteen hun- 
dred salespeople now employed by 
the store and its suburban branch- 
es are organized into what Mr. 
Danielson has called “teams” or 
“groups.” Each group is composed 
of one salesperson from every 
section of the store—just one. 
Thus every group is a complete 
department-by-department cross 
section of the store—the largest 
exclusive house furnishings store 
in the world. There are thirteen 
groups of this kind, each group 
has as many members as there are 
departments in the store. 

Every week or oftener these 
groups get together for an educa- 
tional meeting. One meeting may 
be devoted to end tables—style 
trends in end tables, the use of 
end tables in the home, various 


In reaching out for the ‘‘carriage trade,’’ Barker 
Brothers have not overlooked the home owner of mod- 
erate means. An entire floor of the store is devoted to 
furniture priced to fit the budgets of such families. A 
special decorating service is available to these home- 


makers. Below: Two of the famous “‘shops within a 
shop”’ which are characteristic of Barker Brothers 











kinds of end tables, etc. Another 
meeting may be devoted to hang- 
ings. Another to kitchen appli- 
ances. Another to floor coverings. 
In this way each member of each 
group soon acquires a working 
knowledge of all the things sold 
in the store, and not only what is 
sold in his or her department. Oc- 
casionally the meetings are devoted 
to selling methods, advertising, or 
other phases of merchandising. 
But always the 


ment attracted her. But that is 
not Barker Brothers way. When 
Sadie Smith gets Mrs. Jones’s 
order for the davenport, she takes 
her downstairs to the table room 
and introduces her to Jennie Brown, 
also a member of Group A, whom 
she knows through the group meet- 
ings. Sadie explains to Jennie 
Mrs. Jones’s living room problem, 
and tells Jennie about the daven- 
that information 


port. Having 





idea is to broaden 
the salesperson’s 





Jennie can suggest to Mrs. Jones 
just the right table for the daven- 
port. When that is selected, she 
takes Mrs. Jones up to the lamp 
shop where Peggy O'Neil, also a 
member of Group A, sells her just 
the right lamp for the davenport 
and the table. 

What does the store accomplish 
through this plan? First of all 
Mrs. Jones is very happy about 
the kind of service she received. 

She feels the folks 
at Barker Broth- 
ers are really in- 
terested in her and 


knowledge of home 
making, so that 
she can talk intelli- 
gently to custom- 
ers on whatever 


problem might 


WHY WILSHIRE ‘CABLE-EZE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE IS 
MORE COMFORTABLE ond MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY | 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. 
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her home. She also 
gets merchandise 
she needs, rather 
than what _— she 
thinks she needs. 
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arise. 

So much for the 
educational angle 
of this group plan. 
Now let’s have a 
look at it in opera- 
tion. Mrs. Jones 
comes in to buy a 
davenport. She is 
referred by the 
floor man to Sadie 
Smith of Group A. 
Mrs. Jones tells 
Sadie her problem, 
which usually in- 
volves far more 
than just purchas- 
ing a davenport. 
She has a living 
room furnishing 
problem. She is 
going to need an 
end table for the 
davenport, a table 
lamp, and perhaps 
a rug or two. Now 
in the average 
store Sadie would 
sell Mrs. Jones a 
davenport and 
that 
that. Mrs. Jones 
may go down to 
the table depart- 
ment, or she might 
go down the street 
to some other store 
whose _ advertise- 
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An important function of Barker Brothers merchandising is to educate 
customers to appreciate quality in the things which go into their homes. 
Here we see how an appreciation for quality in furniture is created 


Facts about Barker Brothers community service are dramatized by edu- 
cational displays such as this. Twenty-five thousand consumers a day 
roam through the store’s spacious aisles. These displays impress upon all 
the contribution private enterprise has made to American progress 


Barker Brothers 
have made _ three 
sales grow where 
one grew before. 
And last, but not 
least, the sales of 
Group A were up- 
ped just that 
much, and at the 
end of the month 
there is a_ nice 
crisp ten-dollar bill 
for every member 
of Group A if they 
succeed in beating 
their group quota! 
You see, in addi- 
tion to every in- 
dividual _ salesper 
son having a sales 
quota, each group 
has a quota, and 
don’t think those 
who comprise thes: 
groups don’t go 
all out to make it 
To add a littl 
zest and interest, 
once a year during 
May, a store con 
test is held and 
prizes are awarded 
those doing a: 
outstanding jol 
-The non-sellin; 
employees get 1 
on this, too. This 
(Continued on page 4 
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WAYS TO INCREASE MAIL 
RETURNS WITH ENVELOPES 


WITH ILLUSTRATED ENVELOPES. The power of a picture was strikingly 
demonstrated recently by the publishers of the National Sportsman. In mailings 
to sell subscriptions they had been using plain white Number 9 window envelopes. 
Then they decided to change the envelope by printing a large picture across the 
back in green ink. The illustration occupied the full 4 by 9-inch dimensions and 
showed an outdoor fishing scene with two inset pictures of a hunter and hunting 
dogs. The list was divided into two equal groups, and the same mailing was sent 
to half the list in plain envelopes and to the other half in the illustrated enve- 
lopes. The returns from the plain envelope mailing were 2.976 per cent; the returns 


from the illustrated envelope mailing were 3.386 per cent. 


WITH TEASER ENVELOPE COPY. Sometimes—notably in sales, collection, 


and special contest letters—it doesn’t pay to say too much or be too specific on the 
envelope. Another publisher tested this principle recently, and results convinced 
him that the conventional styles of designing the envelope may profitably be dis- 
regarded on occasion. In one particular case he sent out 7,000 letters in regular 
white envelopes carrying his name and address, and another 7,000 letters in enve- 
lopes carrying special copy featuring the word “FREE.” Otherwise the two mail- 
ings were identical and went to the same list. The plain envelope mailing brought 
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back $194 in orders; the “FREE” envelope brought back $255 in orders. 
5 


WITH COLORED ENVELOPES. Ditto, Incorporated, decided to check col- 


ored envelopes against the plain white envelopes it had always used. Accord- 
ingly, it prepared a mailing of 37,000 letters, and divided its list into six equal 
parts, so that slightly over 6,000 persons received identical mailings in white, blue, 
goldenrod, yellow, pink, and green envelopes. The returns were: Blue, 7.8 per 
cent; goldenrod, 6.4 per cent; yellow, 6.8 per cent; pink, 5.9 per cent; green, 6 per 
cent; and white, 3.1 per cent. 


WITH REPLY ENVELOPES. The use of reply envelopes is general, of course, 
in mailings which make definite bids for orders or collections or replies to question- 
naires. Their use with ordinary or routine correspondence from which replies are 
expected, however, is not so general, yet many of the firms which have tried using 
reply envelopes more freely have found that their correspondence problems have 
been considerably lightened. They sometimes save a day or two in getting replies, 
and, too, they get many replies that probably wouldn’t have been written other- 
wise. A Chicago mail order firm discovered, for example, that collections improved 
by 15 per cent when reply envelopes were used. And a recent survey disclosed 
the fact that 82 per cent of the people on department store customer lists prefer 
to have the business firms with which they deal use addressed reply envelopes. 
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Will the War End This Year? 





Because they did not foresee the end of World War I, 
some of the biggest business leaders of America saw 
their enterprises fail. The same problem confronts 
business today in planning for the future. Here is one 
commentator’s opinion on the war’s probable end 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


UDENDORF’S greatest mis- 

take was not having sued for 
armistice on May 1, 1918,” re- 
marked General von Seeckt in the 
winter of 1930-31. The general, 
who reorganized the German army 
after the last war and has been 
more responsible for Hitler’s vic- 
tories than any other single in- 
dividual, added significantly: “We 
never again shall fight a last-ditch 
stand.” 

These remarks may be _ re- 
garded as representative of the 
German military mind. The impli- 
cations are obvious. If Ludendorf 
had offered the same sort of 
armistice in May as he did in 
October, he might have gotten far 
more favorable terms. He could 
have gone to the conference table 
with an army still intact and not 
yet defeated. Germany might have 
been spared the 1918-19 social 
revolution and the wasting of tens 
of billions of marks—good marks 
— in the last half-year of the war, 
as well as the total exhaustion and 
despair in its wake. 

Such considerations are certain 
to influence military thinking and 
public opinion in Germany. A last- 
ditch stand would be far from 
popular. The experience of the last 
war is too obvious and too close. 

There are, or were, four roads to 
German victory: 

The shortest cut is the one by 
outright defeat of the enemy, such 
as by invading the British Isles. 
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Chances for such a military vic- 
tory are virtually nil. As has been 
pointed out already in a previous 
article in AMERICAN Business, talk 
about prospective invasion was al- 
most from the beginning mere 
propaganda on both sides to keep 
the armies in proper “moral” 
shape. At any rate, since Britain 
reorganized and reinforced her de- 
fenses, invasion could not become 
a question unless the British air 
force, navy, and home defenses 
were destroyed. Then it would be 
unnecessary. 

Not quite as effective as a suc- 
cessful invasion of Britain would 
have been a defeat of the Empire 
in the East. If the Italians had 
conquered Egypt, German pressure 
via Anatolia in the Near East, sup- 
ported by the Japanese from the 
Far East, might have succeeded in 
cutting the “waistline” of the 
Empire, with the resultant en- 
circling of Russia, possibly com- 
pelling her to join the Axis and 
permitting the interruption of 
English sea-born trade in the Medi- 
terranean, as well as in the Indian 
Ocean. Needless to say, this is an 
overly ambitious assignment, with 
little prospect of realization. The 
Italian threat is practically de- 
flated and the East is militarily 
re-equipped in such a strong fash- 
ion that Japanese pressure is not 
likely to cause peril.* The same 
holds for a direct German attack 
via Turkey. This Axis-pincer— 


history’s most colossal—stretching 
from Istanbul and Alexandria to 
Singapore and Hong Kong, has 
not much life left. And the United 
States’ prospective participation 
on the “other” side, together with 
any Near Eastern resistance that 
might be forthcoming, would com- 
plete its paralyzation, notwith- 
standing temporary success of the 
Germans in North Africa and the 


Russo-Japanese “friendship” pact. 


A third road consists in the 
long-run blockade of Britain or the 
slow wearing down of her resist- 
ance, which might be successful in 
due course were it not for the fact 
that the longer the war lasts, the 
greater the extent to which the 
United States and the Dominions 
are likely to carry their human 
and material cost. There must be a 
point of time—provided England 
stands up—from which her own 
preparations plus those of her 
friends will outdo the Germans in 
the armament race. This should be 
obvious in the face of the tremen- 
dous superiority in resources at the 
combined command of the Empire 
and the United States. Germany’s 
modest pre-war reserves must be 
dwindling by this time, her appara- 
tus must suffer from lack of re- 
placement (the Germans estimate 
their annual non-replaced obso- 
lescence at 2 billion marks or 
more), and the plundering of the 
occupied countries, which raised 
the German supplies of 1940-41 
over and above those of 1939-40, 
cannot be repeated. As a matter of 
fact, the whole Continent oper- 
ates already under a fairly visible 
strain which promises further de- 
clining efficiency. The fresh flow of 
munitions from America will in- 
crease in the face of a German out- 
put operating as a whole under 
“diminishing returns.” It may be 
taken as a foregone conclusion 


*Compare our article, ‘How Serious I 
Japan’s Threat?” in the February 1941 issu 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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Can the United States provide aid which will reach Britain in time to discourage Germany enough to seek peace without 
victory? Dr. Palyi believes if this can be done, Germany will refuse to fight a second last-ditch stand, like the last war 


that Germany’s outlook will be- 
come hopeless and her final break- 
down a matter of time, if England 
manages to survive until the over- 
seas’ aid becomes fully effective. 
This fatal point of time might 
be postponed for a long time, if 
Russia’s full-fledged alliance could 
be enrolled on Germany’s side, and 
if Russia is able to provide her 
with such help as to balance the 
American aid to Britain. Both con- 
ditions are most unlikely. Neither 
British threat of interference in the 
Finnish conflict, nor France’s mili- 
tary default, and Britain’s widely 
expected doom last summer were 
able to induce the Bolsheviks to 
join hands “seriously” with Hitler. 
Their present attitude in the 
Balkan crisis is one of watchful 
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waiting; their quite recent friend- 
ship treaties with Turkey and 
Jugoslavia are certainly no en- 
couragement to German aggres- 
sion. The controlled Russian press 
expresses time and again definite 
hostility, at least of a psychologi- 
cal kind, toward Germany. As a 
matter of fact, Russia represents 
another long-pull threat to Hitler, 
namely the danger that in the 
eleventh hour she might also join 
his enemies. Obviously, this can 
only add to the dire necessity under 
which the Germans operate to end 
the war soon. 

It is worth while to point out 
in this connection that Hitler made 
a fateful mistake last summer 
which might deprive him of all the 
fruits of his efforts. When France 


fell, he first waited for English 
surrender and then concentrated 
on raiding Britain, “wasting” the 
rest of the season and giving the 
British additional time during the 
winter to gather their own and 
their friends’ resources. Had Hit- 
ler turned his legions eastward on 
June 18, he would have found no 
resistance in the Balkans, which 
were practically ready to sur- 
render—such was the European 
awe of German force at that time 

and he might have found little 
resistance in Russia to an appeal 
for alliance. Jugoslavia and Turk- 
ey were at that time apparently 
ready to give up—before Italy was 
beaten in Africa and Albania, and 
before English support was in evi- 
dence in Greece. It is now almost 
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practically certain that Hitler can 
conquer the Balkans. Even if he 
does, thereby isolating Russia 
from her most important sea open- 
ing, it is likely to be at such a 
cost in armaments and future sup- 
plies as to permit Russia to resist 
this year any forceful call to active 
cooperation with the Axis. 

What then remains as a possible 
method of Nazi victory is obvi- 
ously the one of an effective short- 
run blockade. It does not imply im- 
mediate assault on Britain, which 
might be sheer folly, nor the wait- 
ing for the results of an enervating 
long blockade which is likely to be 
a boomerang. It means the effort to 
disrupt Britain’s life line of sup- 
plies as well as her internal pro- 
duction and communications quick- 
ly. This is exactly what the Ger- 
mans are trying to do, interrupted 
by unfavorable weather conditions, 
by British counter actions, and 
temporarily by concentration in 
the Mediterranean area. 

No doubt Britain could be sub- 
dued if Germany manages either to 
disrupt her sea lanes or her in- 
ternal organization. It is good to 
hear British patriots say that they 
will fight to the last man, but it is 
poor judgment to believe it. The 
country Britain fights for consists 
of its 46,000,000 to 47,000,000 
population. If Britain would have 
to choose between surrendering the 
Isles or letting its population liter- 
ally die, the choice could not be 
doubtful—Churchill or no Church- 
ill. The war then still could con- 
tinue from the Middle Eastern, 
African, and American shores, but 
within Europe Hitler would be the 
master and could calmly contem- 
plate the continuation of the inter- 
continental struggle. 

But what are Germany’s 
chances’ of Britain 
through aerial and sea blockade, 


subduing 


and to accomplish it within a rea- 
sonably short time? (By midsum- 
mer 1942, if not much earlier, 
United States’ aid will change the 
situation altogether, while the 
deterioration of both morals and 
supplies in Germany would make 
her last-ditch stand an extremely 
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painful one.) So far, the number 
of victims to German bombing 
amounts to little more than 0.1 
per cent of Britain’s population, 
the number of dwellings destroyed 
(and not as yet rebuilt) to barely 
1 per cent of the total, and the 
damage to industrial output is 
none too serious—the moderate 
American contribution practically 
offsets it. Apparently more serious 
is the loss of shipping. A monthly 
toll of some 700,000 tons claimed 
by the Germans would, if main- 
tained, outrun the potential ship 
production of the Empire and of 
the United States (annually 
3,000,000 and over’ 1,000,000 
tons, respectively). But the British 
repudiate the German figures and 
it is uncertain whether anything 
like those figures could be brought 
home more than occasionally by 
the Nazi submarines, surface raid- 
ers, and sea lane bombers.* 

Unless headquarters 
“tricks up their sleeves,” 
which will produce far more results 
in the future than those of the 
past, the chances of bringing Bri- 
tain to her knees within a short 
time are meager indeed. However, 
battles are an unsafe ground for 
predictions. The point is merely 
one of conditional conclusion: Ger- 
many has to win shortly, prefer- 
ably before the fighting season of 


German 
have 


this year is over, or else. ... 

Note that, for the first time, 
Hitler proclaimed a time limit. At 
least twice within a few weeks he 
promised his people full victory, or 
Britain’s defeat, in 1941. This 
contrasts with German official as- 
surances last fall that they were 
“ready” for a long war. No doubt 
Hitler’s present emphasis on a 
short war is no mere form of 
speech ; it has something to do with 
the growing displeasure of the 
country due to lengthening of all 
the strains and privations, to say 
nothing of the eventual risks in- 
volved in a long war. The shadow 
of the last one is too dark and too 
close to be ignored by any German. 

Assuming that Britain will not 
be “demolished” by the end of the 
summer, what will then be the out- 


look from the German point of 
view? They will enter a_ third 
winter of comparative standstill, 
the third winter of disappoint- 
ment over the fact that no shore 
is yet in sight, notwithstanding all 
victories and all sacrifices. They 
will have to embark on the gloomy 
prospect that unless they win neat 
summer, the long and most deadly 
struggle is still ahead. In short, it 
will mean agony, and it takes a 
thorough of the 
German problem to realize its im- 


understanding 


plications. 

Much depends on the course of 
the battles. If, in the Balkans, a 
new front develops similar to the 
Greco-Italian lines in Albania, or if 
Athens is reached only after heavy 
battles of many weeks, the reper- 
cussions will include the disheart- 
ening of the civilian populations as 
well as of the armies of both 
Germany and Italy, and will prob- 
ably bring Turkey, possibly also 
Russia, into the open. On the other 
hand, a crushing victory for the 
Germans will reassure their self- 
confidence (at heavy cost) for a 
while. Given the odds, more: vic- 
tories will be needed. 

They may or may not be forth 
coming. Nothing illustrates bette: 
the desperate position of the Axis 
than its “triumph” in 
Cyrenaica. The price paid for it 
consists in three or more Italia 
capital ships sacrificed (on th 
twenty-seventh of March) i 
Cretan waters in order to distract 
the British fleet and to permit th« 
smuggling of troops and equip 
ment to Tripolis. How many times 


. 


recent 


can such a performance be “suc 
cessfully” repeated? And 
does it amount to, in view of th 
fact that the Empire forces can bi 
brought at short notice to Egypt: 
It amounts to a costly and ver) 
risky attempt to “embarrass” th 
British and to bolster Italia: 


morale.* (Continued on page 5 


what 


*Up to the end of March, the British lost < 
gether a little over 5,000,000 tons out of 
total of approximately 30,000,000. 


+The British made the mistake of concentra 
ing a large army in Ethiopia when it w: 
needed in Egypt. This conquest of Ethiop 
could have waited until next winter. ’ 
shows the British have sufficient forces 
hold the Germans in Africa. 
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ID you ever hear the story of 

“Dugout John”? This charac- 
ter was a captain of an infantry 
‘ompany in the World War I. He 
‘onstantly admonished his men to 
“get in there and fight.” He urged 
‘hem to attack the Huns with cold 
steel—to run them through with 
bayonets and then twist the bay- 
met for good measure. 

This ferocity mounted and 
nounted—until his outfit actually 
got to France. Then he became a 
bit conservative—to put it mildly. 
When the company went into ac- 
ion he stuck to the dugouts. He 
sent the lieutenants and the ser- 
geants to lead the men on raids 
nd attacks. Always he found an 
xcellent reason for staying be- 
ind. 

Before the company had seen 

uch front line service the wits of 
the outfit had composed a song of 
‘most two hundred verses, which 
they sung to the tune of “Casey 
Jones.” The title of the song was 
“Dugout John.” And the theme of 
the song was the captain’s lack of 
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He’s the fellow who hides behind a big 
desk and a clever secretary, who will not 
go out in the field and learn what’s going 
on. Norwill he be seen in the factory when 
there is a problem to be tackled. And— 
whisper this gently—if there is anything 
wrong with American industry the blame 
lies with him entirely—he is responsible 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


The Manager Who Sticks 
To His Desk 


bravery and his preference for the 
safety and seclusion of the dugout 
when action was afoot. 

Imagine, if you will, a com- 
pany of soldiers, marching along, 
singing a song which, in no uncer- 
tain terms, upbraided their com- 
mander for his cowardice. This is 
an actual case. How many times 
similar things happened only the 
recording angel knows. 

Now the point of this story is, 
how many of the captains in your 
business are Dugout Johns? Is the 
sales manager afraid to go out in 
the field and tackle an important 
but difficult customer? Is the credit 
manager afraid to face a ticklish 
account that has become snarled? 
Is the production manager afraid 
to tackle a tough production prob- 
lem and fight it through to the 
finish on grounds which he knows 
to be sound? Or does he permit a 
bad condition to continue because 
he is too timid to force a show- 
down? 

Here is a story of one “Dugout 
John” in business. The president of 


a small but well-known manufac- 
turing company in an Ohio River 
Valley town heard rumors that his 
workmen were talking of organiz- 
ing a union. This particular presi- 
dent has always operated his busi- 
ness on “The King can do no 
wrong” principle. His sales man- 
ager, his general manager, his 
credit manager, his treasurer, his 
office manager, factory manager 
have never been allowed to assume 
any real responsibility. The presi- 
dent has, for many years, insisted 
on making all the decisions. 

All the department managers 
have big, fancy titles, their names 
on the stationery, and name plates 
on their desks, announcing to all 
and sundry their high positions. 
But these titles are 
No authority goes with a title. The 
president has all the authority. 


mere shells. 


And what’s more he proposes to 
keep it. 

When he heard about the union 
organization activity in his plant 
he promptly sent word to the men, 
through one of his “ves” men, that, 
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should a union be organized in 
“my plant,” he would close the 
business. After this ultimatum he 
packed up his bags and baggage 
and went off to Florida in a huff. 

To say that his business is in a 
turmoil is a masterly piece of 
understatement. Every man in the 
business knows that this president 
is not going to shut down his plant. 
He knows that the president, hav- 
ing founded the company and 
worked hard all his life, would 
sooner put out his right eye than 
liquidate his cherished, prized 
business of which he is so proud— 
and justly proud. He built the 
business and made a success of it. 

When he went off to Florida 
every executive in the company 
said, with one accord, to every- 
thing proposed, “We can’t do any- 
thing until the ‘old man’ comes 
back from Florida.” But the work- 
ing men are going on with their 
organizing and there’s going to be 
a bitter row when he returns. 
Every working man in the plant 
knows that no one save the presi- 
dent has any authority, and has 
little respect, and no affection for 
the titular leaders of the company. 
With the boss gone, the men are 
having a merry time doing just 
about as they please. And no one 
can stop them. The company is 
commanded by a lot of “Dugout 
Johns.” 

In almost every company there 
is one of these “Dugout Johns,” 
who is wildly ferocious, brave, and 
belligerent until an enemy comes in 
sight. In some companies half the 
executives with title are “Dugout 
Johns.” They do not know their 
business and think they can get by 
on bluff, pull, friendship with the 
powers that be. The strange part 
of it is that so many of them do 
pull through for many years. 

Here is another case, the facts 
and details of which may remind 
almost any business leader of simi- 
lar cases in his own business. The 
vice president of an eastern manu- 
facturing company had held his 
position for many years. He had 
been one of the wheel horses of the 
business in its early days and had 
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justly earned his spurs as one of 
the company’s executives carrying 
a large share of the burden of 
building the business. But as his 
salary increased his social ambi- 
tions increased, too. He moved to 
an exclusive suburb, where his 
children would enjoy better social 
and educational opportunities. His 
wife became socially ambitious and 
entered into various activities with 
a view toward increasing her social 
prestige among the “better ele- 
ment.” 

In their drive to stabilize their 
social position it was inevitable 
that he and his wife first became 
clubby with the tag end of the 
community’s smart set. The well- 
meaning vice president brought 
these inept socialites one by one 
into the business, until three or 
four key positions were being held 
by these men from prominent fami- 
lies. Not one of them had ever 
learned any business. Not one of 
them had ever taken responsibili- 
ties seriously. Not one of them had 
been able to hold a job very long 
with any of the several companies 
which were owned or operated by 
their relatives. Two of them had 
married rich women and really 
worked only because here in Ameri- 
ca we still have the frontier notion 
that able-bodied men should work. 

It did not take long to bring 
this business to the point of ruin 
with these inept socialites in 
charge of vital departments, be- 
‘ause it takes only a few minutes 
for the rank and file of employees 
to take the measure of a “Dugout 
John.” Once the majority of the 
working people in a business de- 
cide that an executive does not 
know his business, they will not fol- 
low his leadership: even when he is 
right. 

Today, with the nation strain- 
ing every resource to defend it- 
self against threatened aggression, 
there is no room for “Dugout 
Johns” in business, yet there are 
just enough of them to slow prog- 
ress in every industry. 

Item: Solicited by a salesman 
for a training course, a vice presi- 
dent, who was asked to approve the 


purchase of the training course for 
a number of junior executives, 
said: “We don’t want our men to 
get ambitious ideas. If they do they 
will soon be dissatisfied.” 

Smart business men all over the 
country are turning heaven and 
earth to induce their junior execu- 
tives to learn more, to fit them- 
selves for bigger responsibilities. 
But the vice president of this elec- 
trical company wants to keep his 
men in blissful ignorance, to stifle 
their imagination and tie them 
down to dull, killing, soul-deaden- 
ing routine work. Yes, there are 
such men. Happily, not enough to 
stifle America’s productive capac- 
ity, but unhappily, enough to pre- 
vent the country from accomplish- 
ing all it could. 

In mid-1941 the self-important, 
self-satisfied business executive is 
especially dangerous to his com- 
pany because business is easy to 
obtain, and he is quite likely to 
decide that business is good be- 
cause of his vast superiority over 
his fellow men. It is amazing to 
hear some men talk today. You’d 
think their companies were abso- 
lutely the only ones on earth which 
are enjoying booming business 
They think the present rush ot 
orders in their mails to be entirel) 
and solely because of their clever 
ness. They were willing to blam 
the lack of orders on the depres 
sion, but equally willing to tak 
sole credit for the present ava 
lanche of orders right to their ow: 
expansive bosoms. 

“We have on our books enoug! 
business for two years, if we neve: 
got another order,” writes one 0! 
these fellows. What he doesn’t sa 
is that at least half of the orde: 
are from customers who have a 
ready begun to cuss him for his 
arrogance and who have alread 
decided to cancel the orders th 
minute they find the product avai 
able from another source. 

Only the “Dugout Johns” in 
business are likely to become arr: 
gant and to sniff at business toda 
because it is easy to obtain. T! 
man who has had to go out a: 
fight for his 


(Continued on page : 
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Catch These Thieves! 


OT long ago a man bought a southern lumber 

mill from an owner who had not left his office in 
many years. It seems incredible, but this mill owner 
was sitting at his desk, complaining that the busi- 
ness outlook was uncertain and that profit had been 
taxed out of business. 

The man who bought the mill made a quick inven- 
ory of the lumber on hand. Then he sat down at the 
telephone and put in a series of long distance calls. 
In one day he sold all the lumber on hand, almost 
enough to pay back the purchase price he had just 
paid for the mill, the machinery, the standing timber, 
ind the finished product. 

The former owner sat in the office and listened to 
he new owner close one big order after another on 
he telephone. He is a little dazed yet at the per- 
formance. He was sitting on a gold mine and did not 
now it. He did not know it because he has refused 
0 keep up with what is going on in the big world. 
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The new owner of this business is earning a splen- 
did profit from his little mill. One of the first things 
he did was to increase production several thousand 
board feet daily and lay off eleven men, while increas- 
ing production. Fortunately, these men who were 
laid off can find work elsewhere, and there was no 
addition to the ranks of the unemployed. This experi- 
ence shows what good management can do toward 
stripping a business for action and turning a seem- 
ingly hopeless operation into a profitable enterprise. 

If this were an isolated case it would not be worth 
writing about. But the truth is that the same things 
are happening in almost every community. In this 
issue of this magazine there are two stories about 
little revolutions within companies which opened new 
avenues for profit and virtually saved businesses. 
The greatest thieves in business today are Fear and 
Complacency. These two safe crackers are stealing 
millions in profits. Let’s set a trap for them.—E. W. 
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I. W. Phillips and Com- 
pany found $42,000 in- 
vested in stocks which 
were obsolete when they 
began to install an inven- 
tory accounting system 
which really turned the 
spotlight on slow moving 
stocks. But that is only 
a fraction of the profitable 
results. They found items 
which they could buy and 
sell in car lots; they found 
other items which, when 
purchased properly, could 
be handled at a profit. 
Sales went up, turnover 
increased, and idle dollars 


went to work when the 
inventory work was han- 
dled by modern methods 


BY L. H. HOUCK 





Buried Treasures from Inventory 


— you don’t get, misdirec- 
tion and duplication of sales 
effort, loss of trade due to high 
back order percentages, are but a 
few of the minor merchandising ills 
possible when accurate case his- 
tories are not kept on every item. 
Such is the conclusion of I. W. 
Phillips, vice president and general 
manager, I. W. Phillips and Com- 
pany, wholesale hardware, Tampa, 
Florida. 

Large stocks of merchandise 
containing thousands of compli- 
cated items cannot be handled 
haphazardly, according to Mr. 


Phillips, who “The 


best and most modern office and 


continued, 
bookkeeping equipment is none too 
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good to insure turnover and profit. 

“The best buyers in the hard- 
ware business cannot buy efficiently 
for a_ stock 25,000 
items without some kind of check 


containing 


on what each item is doing.” 
During the four years Phillips 
has used 


a perpetual inventory 


system astonishing and 


hitherto unknown facts have been 


many 


brought to light. 

One of the first things spotted 
by the system was that a $42,000 
section of this $125,000 stock had 
showed no appreciable turn in two 
years. 

Previous to installing this in- 
ventory system there was a chronic 


high percentage of back orders 


due to out-of-stock items. Much of 
this was found due to LCL or 
small lot buying when sales justi 
fied carloads. Change to carload 
buying increased the profit differ 
ential and reduced the back orders, 
killing two birds with one filing 
card. 

More about the $42,000 section 
of hardware stock which was virtu 
ally lost among the thousands oi 
items. It was discovered no appre 
ciable turnover had been made i 
twenty-four months. The merchan 
dise was found to be either obso 
lete or foreign to the trade. Th 
occasional calls for it involve 
trifling amounts of money, and th: 
money represented by the stock 
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When every item of inventory was indexed, many surprising leaks were found. The company carried four brands of one 
item, but only one brand sold fast enough to warrant stocking it. Three were eliminated without reducing business 


ibout $42,000! The stock itself 
was out of step with the demands 
of the trade and the geography of 
he trade territory. 

When this $42,000 stock was 
inalyzed, it was discovered to con- 
ist of farm implements (many 
,orse-drawn), horse collars, pads, 
iames—all good solid merchandise, 
ut for which there is ne demand in 
south Florida. There are but few 
nules in South Florida and almost 
10 work horses. Check of the retail 
lealers buying from I. W. Phillips 
showed that while many were lo- 
‘ated in agricultural centers most 





if their customers used tractors. 
Of course, there was a time when 
nearly all the farmers used horses, 
but today in South Florida, even 
the smallest of truck farmers cul- 
tivates his land with a suitably 
sized tractor. 

Another part of the $42,000 
tock consisted of deep well pump- 
ng equipment and stationary gaso- 
ine engines. Wide extension of 
ower lines in Florida during the 
ast four or five years has made 
he gasoline engine for farm and 
zrove power obsolete. 
stock 


howed the company was operat- 


Survey of its. entire 


ig In some cases as a national job- 


her when its true function was that 
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of a local jobber and the system 
installed gave a true picture of the 
real business of supplying so-called 
bread-and-butter items to hun- 
dreds of retail dealers. Thus, the 
logical place to reinforce stocks, 
service, and effort was among the 
staples and essentials demanded by 
their dealers. Samples of this stock 
include standard bolts and nuts, 
rope, nails, and similar items. 

The next discovery was that 
there was a great deal of duplica 
tion of effort and the index file 
made possible the elimination of 
hundreds of items shown to be un 
necessary. 

An example of this was in axes. 
Four brands of first quality axes 
were carried in stock. An analysis 
showed curtailed sales on three 
brands and a turnover sale on the 
fourth brand. Obviously, — the 
remedy was to close out three 
brands and concentrate the effort 
on the one brand which had al 
ready entrenched itself. 

This was done with surprising 
results. A reduction of thre« 
fourths of the brands in a line 
would naturally cause a drop in 
sales it was thought. At Phillips 
the opposite was true. By closing 
out three brands which were selling 


slowly, the stock was reduced by 


66 2/3 per cent. Then with the 
331/3 per cent of the axe stock 
which was left, a 20 per cent in- 
crease in volume of sales was ex- 
perienced. To put it another way, 
with only one-third of the former 
stock, an increase of one-fifth was 
effected, directly traceable to con- 
centration of effort and elimination 
of lost motion, to say nothing of 
the money tied up in the slow mov- 
ing stock. 

The analysis brought out an- 
other surprising fact, according to 
Mr. Phillips. It showed a lack of 
buying or lack of stock in com- 
modities where the stock had been 
considered entirely adequate. Back 
orders in some items appeared to 
be almost constant when they had 
been considered as only occasional. 
Out-of-stock conditions in some 
items caused a continual stream 
of rush shipments in small quan 
tities at extra expense. This prac 
tice used up man-hours in the 
stock room and throughout the 
business in handling a large num- 
ber of small lots when it could have 
been efficiently handled in one large 
order resulting in decreases in cost. 

An outstanding example, ac 
cording to Mr. Phillips, was in 
bolts. Bolts had always been pur 
chased in less than carload lots be 
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cause it was thought their volume 
did not justify buying in larger 
quantities. 

The inventory system brought 
out the fact that the company had 
passed the volume needed for pur- 
chases in carload lots and this de- 
partment was immediately changed 
over to that basis. Elimination of 
out sizes and all back orders in- 
creased the profit potential on 
bolts. Dissatisfied customers came 
back and brought new ones with 
them when it was discovered all 
sizes were constantly in_ stock. 
From exact analysis it was learned 
the change from LCL to CL pro- 
duced 80 per cent more bolt busi- 
ness on a stock increase of only 
50 per cent. Past records showed 
the bolt sales remained fairly 
constant, but since the stock has 
been increased it has shown a 
steady upward trend in volume 
until at the present time the pur- 
chases are four carloads plus per 
annum. 

On screen cloth it was found, 
due to volume buying, national 
jobbers were able to obtain suffi- 
cient bookings to pool cars into 
their trade territory, which pre- 
vented the Phillips company from 
getting its rightful share of the 
business. In screen cloth, it was 
found that the fill-in orders re- 
ceived were sent when other deal- 
ers were short. Examination of 
screen cloth figures showed the 
volume was slightly in excess of a 
car and that carload buying price 
differentials would put them in 
line with national jobbers allowing 
them to meet the competition. This 
commodity worked itself in line 
with the other changes. 

After the first car was bought 
and selling begun on a more equal- 
ized price, volume went up. To- 
day a full carload in stock is man- 
datory and in 1940 two and one- 
half cars of screen cloth were 
turned. Figures for the present 
fiscal year indicate a turnover of 
four cars of screen cloth. 

Since the inventory system has 
been fully operating with an accu- 
rate check on minimum and maxi- 
mum merchandise requirements, in 
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comparison with former sales, an 
overall increase in sales was ob- 
tained. The turnover of two to 
three was increased at once to five. 
Increase in merchandise sales, the 
entire stock of 25,000 items con- 
sidered, was a full 30 per cent. 

Those are the solid figures hewed 
down to solid rock. In separate 
items they spectacular. 
Formerly the turnover on mill files 
was comparatively low, probably 
not much above four. Now com- 
mon 8-, 10-, and 12-inch mill files 
are turning twelve times a year. 
Common pipe fittings are turning 
eight times a year. On cold water 
paint on which no previous record 
was kept, stock turned twelve times 
a year, or just once a month. 


became 


Chances of losing a customer be- 
cause of out-of-stock items were re- 
duced 85 per cent, or the accumu- 
lation of back orders was reduced 
and held at the pleasant figure of 
1 per cent. 

Three extra girls were empboyed 
to operate the index file system 
and they were trained by factory 
representatives and had not had 
any previous experience. They 
readily adapted themselves to the 
operation and are still employed. 
Mr. Phillips said it was much bet- 
ter to designate certain persons to 
work on the system all the time 
and that the extra expense which 





HOW IS YOUR 
INVENTORY? 


With prices going up 
no business can afford 
to carry any inventory 
which is not moving. 
This is a story which 
tells how one com- 
pany cleaned out 
dead, slow inventory 





might be entailed was more than 
saved from the time saved to 
counter salesmen alone. 

In actual figures inventory was 
reduced 25 per cent by installa- 
tion of the system. What was done, 
however, at the Phillips company 
was to take the 25 per cent and 
add new lines. Extra lines were 
taken on and because of accurate 
stock control records it was found 
manufacturers were more anxious 
to do business. 

According to Mr. Phillips im- 
portant highlights are the elimina- 
tion of guesswork buying, plac- 
ing responsibility for out-of-stock 
items. Overstocked items are spot- 
lighted so they can be moved in a 
hurry and turnover facts are in- 
stantly available on every item. 

Not to be overlooked are the 
possibilities for a busy executive to 
analyze the inventory personally 
any time he feels like it. Mr 
Phillips said he could personally 
analyze as many as 10,000 items 
an hour. 

In the Phillips store customer 
service was increased to new speeds. 
The inventory control board is 
connected through an_interofficc 
loudspeaker communication system 
and an inquiry from the order 
counter is answered instantly. This 
was found to inspire a new degre: 
of customer confidence and accept 
ance. 

An unplanned surprising asse‘ 
was discovered after the systen 
had been in operation for some tim: 
and that was in the morale of th 
entire organization. While it wa 
never low, nevertheless, it was b 
set with the many little careless in 
cidents which characterize larg 
groups of employees. Mr. Phillip 
said after the inventory system was 
installed and it was common know 
edge there was absolutely accurat 
check on the stock, increases 
efficiency were apparent from offic 
boy to president and from truc 
drivers to counter salesmen. En 
ployees took a noticeable interes 
in the business, went out of the 
way to give service or correct mi 
takes, all valuable assets in t! 
promotion of good-will. 
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Business Learns a Lesson 
In Louisiana 





Another title for this story could be, ‘‘Why Business 
Men Should Play Politics,’’ for it shows what happens 
when business permits demagogues to gain control of 
a state and begin a campaign to “‘punish’’ business 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


HEY don’t talk in whispers any 

more on the floor of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. Mem- 
bers exchange comments on local 
news of the day without first 
glancing over their shoulders to be 
assured that no one is listening. 

It has not been always thus on 
the floor of the second largest cot- 
ton-trading institution in the world. 
Time was when no member dared 
raise his voice on any topic that 
even remotely concerned local, 
state, or national conditions, unless 
his words were in strict harmony 
with those of the political rulers 
of Louisiana. That was “B.S.J.” 
as they say in Louisiana—Before 
Sam Jones. 

In the experience of business and 
professional men of Louisiana, 
there is food for thought for those 
business men who assume an air 
of indifference toward local and 
state politics. As much as the busi- 
ness man may desire to leave 
politics to politicians and go his 
own way, managing his business as 
he wishes, he cannot profitably do 
so, according to the experience of 
business men of Louisiana. 

Members of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange constitute one 
composite example. During the 
twelve years of the late Huey P. 
Long’s political rule in Louisiana, 
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he vented his wrath against many 
men and many groups; and none 
suffered more at his hands than 
members of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

The average business man of 
Louisiana who thought of politics 
at all looked upon Huey Long as 
a. showman and mountebank and 
considered him a “fad” that would 
pass in due time. In that they 
underestimated the astuteness of 
Long. At first, of course, business 
men openly criticized some of 
Long’s acts. They soon discovered 
that criticism was painfully expen- 
sive, for whenever any man criti- 
cized Long, he was forever “out,” 
so far as participating in state, 
county or even municipal business 
was concerned. 

Gradually 


Louisiana found themselves divided 


business men. of 


into two general groups—those 
who were “all right” and those who 
were “rascals.” The latter, of 
course, were those who had the 
temerity to criticize any of Long’s 
acts. And among the early critics 
of the Long regime were the offi- 
cials of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. As soon as Long got 
around to it, he slapped a special 
tax of one cent on the $100 on all 
transactions in futures on the floor 
of the Exchange. He singled out 


certain members of the Exchange 
for special political abuse. Before 
the end of the Long regime, no 
member of the Exchange dared 
speak a word of criticism against 
the political machine, for fear of 
direful political reprisals. 
Contractors, architects, print 
ers, merchants, and politicians who 
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“went along” with the Long regime 
waxed rich, at the expense of those 
who dared question the acts of the 
machine. A few business men grew 
rich, while hundreds sat helplessly 
by, watching their efforts to ob- 
tain state, county, and municipal 
business honestly, thrown out and 
themselves disparaged for daring 
to expect any such business. The 
machine bosses, controlled at all 


times by Long, were quite openly 


(Sankey Photo) 
Old iron grilles in New Orleans, 
brought as ship's ballast from France, 
looked down on strange sights when 
Huey Long was ‘‘punishing business” 
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arrogant about it. “So what?” was 


their attitude. 

During the twelve years Long 
and his immediate predecessors 
ruled Louisiana, they looted the 
treasury of Louisiana and the 
people of the state of $100,000,- 
000, 
estimate. The hand of the machine 
went into the cash-register of every 
business man in Louisiana who was 
not lined up with the machine; it 
touched every wage-carner, wheth- 


according to authoritative 


er or not he was “right” with the 
regime. 

Finally, a combination of cir- 
cumstances brought a dramatic 
end to the rule of Long and his 
successors. Led by the New Orleans 
States and other newspapers in 
New Orleans and throughout the 
state, much of the crookedness of 
the regime was exposed, the papers 
defying a threat of confiscatory 
taxation at the hand of the ruling 
powers. 

Then federal officers stepped in 
and began investigating the in- 
comes of some of the Crown 
Princes of the Kingfish Kingdom. 
And, in the meantime, a race for 
governor was on. Outstanding in a 
hot, three-cornered race, with Ear] 
Long, brother of the late Huey, 
upholding the banner of the ma- 
chine, was a 43-year-old upstate 
lawyer by the name of Sam Hous- 
ton Jones. 

Jones put everything he had 
into the fight. He promised to free 
Louisiana from the machine and 
put it back into the United States. 
He promised sweeping reforms and 
he vowed that under his adminis- 
tration citizens could criticize as 
much as they wished, without fear 
of reprisal. And Sam Jones was 
elected governor. 

That was on May 14, 1940. 
Since that time, miracles have hap- 
pened in Louisiana. Find a man in 
the state who says business is not 
better than it has been in years 
and you'll find a Long man who 
had been fattening at the politi- 
cal trough. The average business 
than 
about the reversal of conditions. 

The first thing the new Gover- 


man is more enthusiastic 
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nor did was to use the dictatorial 
power he inherited to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature to 
repeal those extraordinary pow- 
ers. After that he set diligently to 
work on his reform progam. 

Among the things he has done, 
all of which are a direct aid to 
business, are: 

Repeal of the one-cent sales tax ; 
repeal of the special transaction 
tax on sale of cotton futures; re- 
peal of the poll tax; reduction of 
state agencies from 176 to 20; re- 
duction by more than 60 per cent 
of state employees; adoption of 
civil service in all state jobs; re- 
duction of automobile licenses from 
$12 and $24 to $3.00; increase in 
old-age pensions and relief funds; 
made it mandatory to use voting 
machines in New Orleans and op- 
tional elsewhere, eliminating much 
of the opportunity for controlling 
elections. 

Prior to Jones taking office, the 
highway department was paying 
90 cents a yard for gravel, with 
“outsiders” given no opportunity 
to bid on the business. Today, the 
department is buying gravel on 
competitive bids at around 35 
cents. Every man with gravel to 
sell knows he has a chance to get 
some of the business. If he doesn’t 
get it, he knows his price wasn’t 
right. 

Formerly, the state paid $1,650 
for motor trucks that retailed to 
the individual purchaser at $1,500. 
Today, every truck dealer is in- 
vited to bid for the state’s truck 
business, and as a consequence the 
state is buying the same make of 
trucks at around $900. The only 
reason any business man fails to 
obtain state business is because 
somebody else offered a better price 
than he. He knows it and is satis- 
fied, even though he may not get 
the business. 

Jones killed the “deduct” sys- 
tem, operating roughly along the 
lines of the unions’ “check off” 
plan, whereby the state withheld 
a percentage of every state em- 
ployee’s salary, to go into the ma- 
chine’s political pot. Today there 
are less state employees, but those 


who work for the state receive their 
full salaries, and they have no 
cloud hanging over them _ to 
threaten their jobs at the least 
slip of the tongue. 

“It was getting to the point 
that even men on the state pay- 
roll were poor customers,” explains 
one Shreveport “Al- 
though a man was making a fair 
salary, he had to give a hunk of 
that to the machine; and every 
moment he feared the ‘axe,’ so he 
was a poor spender. He could not 
buy normally, with the fear of the 
loss of his job always hanging over 
him. Now, state employees are free 
human beings. Why, just the other 
day a fellow working for the high- 
way department walked right into 
the Governor’s office and kicked 
about certain conditions affecting 
his crew. He got relief, and he 
still has his job.” 

There is no more Gestapo in 
Louisiana. A business man can 
criticize the Jones regime all he 
wishes, without fear of a “spy” 
overhearing and running to a ward 
boss with the information. 

Upstate Louisiana already is re- 
covering from the twelve years of 
Long rule. New Orleans is slower 
because it was most affected, and 
because the regime has not been 
entirely banished from high places 
in New Orleans. For example, th: 
city of New Orleans, headed by 
the same regime that governed 
under Long’s rule, was ready to 
slap a 2-cents-a-gallon gasolin« 
tax on its citizens, when Jones 
asked the legislature to pass a law 
forbidding municipalities to levy 
special taxes against gasoline. 

But the Governor was not s 
fortunate with his plan to abolis! 
city sales taxes. At the time h 
took office New Orleans had a on 
cent sales tax, in addition to the 
state’s one cent. Instead of abolish 
ing the tax, the city of New 
Orleans, by action of the Cit; 
Council, added another cent, t 
take effect on the day the stat: 
tax expired. Today, New Orlean: 
has a 2-cent sales tax. That stil 
retards business in southern Louis 


merchant. 


jana. 
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“CAT-SKINNER” means 
A TRACTOR OPERATOR 


actors have replaced 
mous blue ox 7 
ions. In 


Powerful tr 
Paul Bunyan’s fa 
modern logging operat od 
the language of loggers, ; on 
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NO CIPHERS appear on Model M 
answer dials unless they are part of 
actual answer! The answer, for ex- 
ample, used to read 00000040017. 


Now it reads 40017. 


Her: are the chief factors which 
enable Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and methods 


to cut figure-work costs drastically. 


High speed, enabling the oper- 
ator to handle a greater volume 
of figure work in a given time, 
thus cutting down costly delay 
and overtime. 


Remarkable first-time accuracy, 
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achieved through easier read an- 
swer dials, and the Comptometer’s 
exclusive Controlled-Key safe- 
guard, which eliminates operating 


errors. 
Extreme flexibility and adapta- 
bility to all types of figure work— 


simple or complex. 


A Comptometer Co. represen- 


tative will gladly show you — in 


your own office, on your own work 
— how Comptometer machines 
and methods handle more figure 
work in less time at lower cost. 

Telephone him .. . or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG.U.S PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Caroling cardboard choir boys and recordings of Christmas carols provide ap- 
propriate decorations and background to stimulate holiday Gift Mart buying 


This Small Town Merchant 
Sees New Sales Opportunities 


BY THODA COCROFT 


AST week a woman walked into 

a small country drug store, in 
a town of 3,000 people, and pur- 
chased $55 worth of perfume. 

This was not an unusual sale. 
Casual purchases often run into 
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large amounts at the Stevens 


. Pharmacy in Oconomowoc, Wis- 


consin. 

The manager of this drug store, 
Francis Madole, believes that the 
buying public is widely underesti- 













mated. “There is a demand every- 
where for better merchandise,” he 
insists. “If we don’t give our cus- 
tomers the better things in Ocono- 
mowoc, they will go to Milwaukee, 
Madison, or Chicago to buy them.” 
How this Pharmacy has built up a 
$50,000 yearly business in a small 
town by furnishing its customers 
with quality merchandise is pri- 
marily a story of careful planning 
and of making plans come true. 

To begin at the beginning: 
W. B. Stevens owned and oper- 
ated a drug store in Iowa for 
thirty years. After celebrating his 
sixtieth birthday he decided to re- 
tire, sold out, and moved to his 
daughter’s home in Milwaukee. 
Too soon he found his new leisure 
irksome. Picking up the classified 
ads in a Sunday paper one day he 
saw advertised for sale a drug 
store in Oconomowoc. 

Almost immediately he made an 
inspection. It was not on a desir- 
able corner location nor was it in- 
viting from the competitive stand- 
point. The town of 3,000 already 
had three drug stores and, added 
to that, the local doctors did their 
own dispensing. Nor were there 
any show windows in this store; in- 
stead, they were boxed in so that 
no light penetrated from the out- 
side and displays of any kind were 
futile. Musty, dark beams lined th« 
ceiling. Paper streamers were criss- 
crossed overhead, and the different 
lines of merchandise—alarm clocks, 
rubber nipples, cheap kodaks, 
paper novelties, household reme- 
dies, magazines, castor oil, and 
greeting cards—were all keeping 
the wrong company, lumped to 
gether under the sweeping classi 
fication of “bargains.” 

Against the advice of his 
daughter, Mr. Stevens bought this 
drug store. He hired a clerk and 
had him remove the dusty pape: 
streamers that choked up the ai 


space overhead. As a pharmacist, 


Mr. Stevens’ chief interest was be 
hind the prescription counter, bu 
with the local doctors doing thei 
own dispensing the outlook was n« 


a particularly rosy one, and his 


daughter’s predictions at that tin 
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NESS 


seemed not entirely unreasonable. 

When Francis Madole went to 
work for Mr. Stevens in 1924, the 
Pharmacy was still dark, with 
boxed-in windows and a forbidding 
‘eiling. Gradually, Mr. Stevens 
vas building up a pharmaceutical 
yusiness, filling prescriptions from 
loctors in Milwaukee, Madison, 
ind Chicago, for summer visitors, 
ind stocking pharmaceutical and 

jiological products from the finest 
iouses, such as Lilly; Abbott; 
2arke, Davis, etc. Yet, in the store 
tself, little had been done in the 
vay of reconstruction except a 
reneral clean-up. 

The first plan the new manager 
leveloped was that of depart- 
ientalizing the stock. He knew 
hat an orderly arrangement of all 
he merchandise in the store was 
he prerequisite for sales appeal, 
s well as the first and oldest 
vesthetic principle: “Order in 
ariety,” or, “Multiplicity in 
nity.” His second plan was to 
liminate any and all earmarks of 
he chain drug store, such as the 
paper streamers and the bargain 
prices, featured when Mr. Stevens 
first took over the place. His third 
plan was to set up unusual dis- 
plays of merchandise, each line in 
its individual department, to work 
for originality and beauty of ar- 
rangement. 

Business began definitely to pick 
up directly after these three plans 
were put into effect. The station- 
ery was the first venture in an ex- 
clusive and higher-priced line. The 
many handsome and attractive 
patterns and designs in envelopes 
and writing paper were available 
only through buying direct from 
the manufacturer—Eaton, in this 
instance, 

The philosophy that has de- 
termined the success of this store 
had already been adopted as a 
credo by Mr. Madole: Briefly, to 
make customers want the station- 
ery no matter what it cost; to 
make the aesthetic appeal so im- 
mediate that shoppers could not 
resist the desire to buy; and never, 
at any time, nor on any occasion, 
to make customers price conscious. 
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The perfume and cosmetic departments of Stevens Pharmacy feature quality 
lines of cosmetics which Oconomowoc residents used to buy in nearby cities 





The Gift Mart, made from an unused and cluttered balcony, today sells more 
than $3,000 worth of gifts, bridge prizes, and various household accessories 


He determined there should be no 
bargain tags in any part of the 
Pharmacy, no mention of “one- 
cent sales,” “half-price sales,” 
“free” items, or “bargains.” 

Articles were carefully priced, 
but they were all priced incon- 
spicuously in order that the cus- 
tomers’ first reaction might be: 
“How attractive!” and not “How 
expensive!” Price, Mr. Madole de- 
termined, must be, invariably, a 
secondary consideration. 

In building up his line of exclu- 
sive stationery (Continued on page 46) 





When the store was modernized and 
redecorated, an old soda booth was 
made into the prescription depart- 
ment, which was streamlined with 
glass block and indirect lighting 
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«tle set. 
(Photo courtesy Burroughs Adding Machine Co.) 





Accounts payable posting and general ledger work at Talon, Inc., is kept up- 
to-date daily by these two employees who handle all payable accounting work 


A Better Way to Handle 
Accounts Payable 


IP! And it’s closcd—secure—in 
a single, one-directional motion. 
That’s the “theory” of a slide 

fastener—commonly known as the 

“zipper.” Compare its smooth, 

practically effortless operation to 

the thumb-and-finger fumbling 
needed to slip a buttonhole around 

a button! 

To manufacture such a product 
for eliminating effort and waste 
motion, without literally practic- 
ing what it preaches in controlling 
the costs of such manufacturing 
operations would be inconsistent. 
Small wonder then to find that 
Talon, Inc., of Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, leading manufacturer of 
slide fasteners, has set up a 
straight-line, corner-cutting plan 
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for handling its accounts payable 
and general ledger work. 

“The entire payables accounting 
has been set up on a voucher sys- 
tem,” E. R. Ingram, office man- 
ager, explained. ““Through this, we 
have been able to do away with the 
separate handling of an accounts 
payable ledger, can keep all ac- 
counts up-to-date daily for sim- 
plified month-end closings, and are 
able to have a distribution figure 
for each item listed.” 

The general accounting office 
which handles the payables clears 
about 250 invoices daily, covering 
about eighty departments, accord- 
ing to A. R. Atkinson, head of this 
department. Verification of prices, 


extensions, and totals with the 








amounts on the original purchase 
orders is done in the purchasing 
department. 

In checking the orders, the pur- 
chasing department also indicates 
on each invoice the date verified, 
and whether the bill is due imme- 
diately or payable the next month 

The invoices are then sent to th 
accounting department where bot! 
the current bills and those du 
later are classified as to expens 
items and raw material productio: 
items. A straight listing is take: 
of each class, with a control tota 
established for each, and the in 
voices are then ready for the post 
ing machine operators to post t: 
the vouchers. 

Each 
form with a check attached at th 
bottom of the original. The origi 
nal accompanies the check to th 


voucher is a_ triplicat 


vendor; the second copy is file 
numerically with the invoices; an: 
the third copy is filed alphabeti 
cally by customers. 

At the start of the posting ru 
“ach day, each of the machin 
operators inserts a voucher regis 
ter around the platen of his m: 
chine. When posting an amount t 
the voucher, the operator firs: 
types the name of the account o 
the register, and picks up the ol 
voucher balance for the account. 

The triplicate voucher form is 
then inserted and aligned to writing 
position, and the date and vouch: 
number are typed in. The item 
payable is entered on the form ani 
simultaneously is distributed to tl 
proper accumulating register, th: 
number of which automaticall, 
prints on the form as the amount 
is entered. The invoice amount is 
repeated in its column, and the ma- 
chine automatically tabulates 
the balance column, a single key 
depression printing the total fig- 
ure. Any debits or discounts shown 
are printed in red. 

The accounting machine whi 
posts the payables and the gener! 
ledger is equipped with separaté 
accumulating’ registers—a feature 
which enables the department ‘o 
have sixteen separate total figures 
at the end of the day. Thus ti 


hy 
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TYPICAL DUPLICATING 
FOR 
MULTILITH METHODS 


Letterheads and Office Stationery 
Illustrated Letters 
Office, Store and Factory Forms 
lilustrated Catalog Pages and Inserts 
Instruction and Parts Books 
Engineering Drawings 
Charts, Graphs, Maps 
Direct Advertising Material 
Booklets, Folders, Broadsides 
Announcements and Enclosures 
Bulletins and House Publications 
Display and Price Cards 
Wrappers, Labels, Stickers 


These and many more jobs are 
turned out easily and speedily 
... in colors if desired. 


NEW Multilith oupricator 


FOR A GREATER VARIETY OF HIGHER QUALITY 
OFFICE DUPLICATING... AT LOWER COST! 


® Business cannot function without duplicating. It must have business forms. . . 


stationery . . . communications . . . promotional literature. Words, figures, lines 
and pictures on paper are essential at all times. But NOW, with activities in all 
departments moving at a faster pace, the requirements are increasing and the 
expense is mounting higher and higher. 

Fortunately, there’s a way to produce a wide variety of these jobs inside your 
own business . . . Multigraph-Multilith. methods of office duplicating. The quality 
will be high and the low costs will make a big cut in expense. 

And NOW, when business needs it most, a new Multilith Duplicator is ready. Its 
broad range of usefulness, its convenience, its economy, and its high standards 
of quality and performance are directly in step with plans of business for im- 
mediate preparedness and continued progress. 

Get complete information and actual samples of work. Call MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY (listed in principal city telephone books) or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 
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After typing the name and previous balance on the voucher register, the trip- 
licate voucher and voucher register entry are then posted in a single operation 


distribution of purchases to the 
various departments is done at the 
same time as the necessary rec- 
ords-writing. 

Both machines are cleared once 
each day, the totals which had 
automatically accumulated in each 
register being printed with a sin- 
gle key depression for each. These 
totals must compare with the pre- 
list figures for each group and the 
work for the day is in balance. 

This balance printing . feature 
has eliminated the chance of error 
otherwise encountered when figures 
must be recopied and recapped to 
get a total. 

When the information has been 
totaled on the voucher register, a 
journal voucher is then written, 
debiting the general ledger control 
account and crediting accounts 
payable. 

As all the accounts payable are 
posted and up-to-date daily, at the 
end of the month the bookkeeper 
in writing checks merely has to 
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copy the last balance figure shown 
on the voucher. A check register 
which remains in the machine is 
posted as a by-product of the 
check-writing operation. 

At the completion of the day’s 


voucher posting, subtotals are 
taken from the various machine 
registers, yesterday’s totals picked 
up, and the grand total-to-date is 
carried forward progressively. 

Year-to-date totals likewise are 
carried forward on the check regis- 
ter, with the gross amount paid, 
discounts earned, and net amount 
figures shown. 

With voucher work completed, 
the invoices are posted to detail 
expense accounts under depart- 
ments. At the end of the month the 
various totals—as broken down by 
costs, payroll, etc.—are posted to 
this same expense ledger and then 
closed into the general ledger. 

Later, the year-to-date figures 
are brought down and at the close 
of the current monthly accounting 


period, a trial balance of th 
monthly as well as the year-to 
date figures is made on a depart 
ment pegboard operating compari 
son strip for each department. 

Although primarily made up fo 
the budget department, thes 
strips are also given to the var 
ous department heads for immed 
ate analysis of expenditures. 

“In any type of work involvin 
a mass of figure detail, wheth 
the figures are of value or not d 
pends on how easily and quick! 
they can be consolidated and co: 
verted to analysis purposes,” M 
Ingram commented. 

“As a guide of department 
expense from month to month, t] 
figures we get naturally are of in 
mense value to department heac ; 
and foremen. 

“Considering the directness ar 
clarity of our consolidated pa) 
ables and control plan, we feel tha 
this is one of the most effecti 
routines in the entire office.” 


Go oOo © 
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At the end of each month this sum- 
mary board operating expense strip is 
made up from the various totals acc:1- 
mulated for the budget departme it 
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How One Manufacturer Kicked 
Tradition Out the Window 





High factory wages forced Eleosser-Heynemann to cut 
distribution costs or lose business to low-wage com- 
petitors. When they really began pruning sales costs 
it proved to be easy to pay high wages and compete 





BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


ITH 
threatening the profits of so 
many medium-sized union factories, 


fast-rising labor costs 


the three-year experiment of the 
Eloesser-Heynemann Company of 
San Francisco, is of timely inter- 
est. For ninety years this pioneer 
western company has been a leader 
in the work-clothes industry on the 
Pacific Coast. Ever since the es- 
tablishment of the Garment Work- 
ers’ Union on the coast in 1901, 
the company’s products have borne 
the union label. But the rise of the 
chain store and the tendency of 
independent merchants to lose in- 
terest in work clothing because of 
the price situation posed a baffling 
problem. How could high wage 
levels be maintained in the factory, 
and at the same time sell the prod- 
ucts at a price attractive to in- 
dependent merchants? It was a 
situation which called for drastic 
measures. 

The problem has been solved 
through the cooperation of union 
officials and by adopting a new 
marketing policy which represents 
a new departure for this industry. 
The traditional “bundle” system of 
production, whereby operators are 
paid a piece rate for independently 
performing a certain number of 
changed 


to a line production operation. 


operations, was over 
The garment moves from operator 
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to operator, each of whom per- 
forms a certain operation just as 
automobiles are manufactured by 
the assembly line method. In this 
way a great deal of lost motion 
has been eliminated. 

Since the earnings of each work- 
er in the assembly line depend 
upon the efficiency of the whole 
crew and since the inefficiency of 
one worker penalizes all the work- 
ers, a higher production standard, 
as well as lower cost production, is 
obtained. The union accepted the 
plan as a practical answer to 
sweatshop competition and went 
all-out to help the management 
carry through its program. 

The new plan, however, went 
much deeper than a change in pro- 
duction methods. Indeed, its main 
pivot was marketing. Paul Heyne- 
man, vice president in charge of 
marketing, concluded that there 
radically wrong 
with a system of distribution which 
made distributors and dealers pay 
for services which many of them 


was something 


did not use and which were dupli- 
cations of services already being 
rendered by the distributor him- 
self. These “plus services” had been 
added to the cost of distribution 
one by one, just as a ship gathers 
barnacles. With the passing of 
years, and the deep-rooted belief 
in the industry that the only way 


to meet competition was to giv 
the customer everything your com 
petitor gives and then some, prices 
had been loaded to the breaking 
point. The 
Company made a decision. It de 


Eloesser-Heynemani 


termined to scrape off these cost 
barnacles and to pass the savings 
along to the consumer in the forn 
of sharply reduced prices. 

But the question arose: How 
much should prices be reduced: 
To find the answer the company 
made a survey. A list of seventeen 
wastes which had fastened them 
selves onto the traditional distribu 
tion methods of the industry was 
prepared. Each salesman was re- 
quired to discuss this list with his 
important customers and to de- 
termine as accurately as possibl 
what these special services and 
wastes were costing that particu- 
lar customer. 

First on the list, for example. 
was the cost of unreasonably small 
shipments from the manufacture: 
to the dealer, because there was no 
planned buying procedure. The 
loose methods prevailing in the in- 
dustry encouraged merchants t 
use a “by guess and by gosh” 
policy in anticipating stocks and 
sizes. The salesman discussed this 
waste with his customer and to- 
gether they estimated the result- 
ing increase in the cost per dozen. 
Other wastes on the list used by 
the salesmen were: 


High transportation costs duet 
small shipments. 


Allowing merchandise to be returned 
or exchanged means excessive and 
duplicated costs. 


Burden of merchandise replacements 
made as matter of “policy” to avoid 
losing dealer’s good-will, and not be- 
cause of defects in material or work- 
manship. 


Cost of keeping up poor selling items 
showing unsatisfactory turnover. 
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Cost of keeping up poor selling sizes 
showing unsatisfactory turnover. 


Rush service because of dealers’ 
starved stocks, which means peak load 
staff at all times. 


Made-to-order size service for east- 
ern or low-end buyers not regularly 
handling our lines. 


Losses due to bad debts through not 
selecting best accounts for solicitation. 
Long terms and high discounts in- 
crease cost of essential credit accom- 
modation. 


Chiseling deductions and improper 
claims allowed because “not worth 
fighting.” 


Annual dividends, rebates, etc., which 
are not reflected in retail prices. 

Costly freight allowances which re- 
sult in nearby customers carrying the 
overhead load of servicing far off cus- 
tomers. 

Allowances for advertising, which 
are wasteful because some retailers 


don’t spend the other fellow’s money 
as carefully as their own. 


Excessive solicitation must be paid 
for by someone at the rate of $6.00 
per hour. 


Split shipments mean 
costs—usually unnecessary. 


duplicated 


Excessive number of errors due to 
excessive number of transactions per 
$1,000 of business. 


Manufacturing costs higher and 
quality lower because of (a) Too 
many varieties of merchandise; (b) 
Too many sizes made; (c) Excessive 
amount of made-to-order service; (d) 
Lack of continuity of sales; (e) Pres- 
sure of rush deliveries. 

When the salesmen had com- 
pleted this survey the company had 
the actual dollar and_ cents 
amounts each of its customers was 
paying for duplicated and needless 
services. With this data before it, 
the management was able to de- 
termine how much prices could be 
reduced by the elimination of these 
waste practices. While the figures 
differed according to the type of 
garment purchased, and according 
to the service demands of different 
accounts, a general reduction in 
prices was made which completely 
changed the profit possibilities for 
the independent merchant, enabled 
him to meet his competition, and 
revived almost overnight his inter- 
est in building up a work-clothes 
business. 

The reduction in prices took 
several forms. To begin with the 
new price schedule was based on an 
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HIGHER WAGES WITHOUT 
HIGHER PRICES! 


THERE is a ceiling to prices—the artificial ceiling which 
may be established by the government as well as the real 
ceiling established by what consumers can, or think they 
‘an, pay. In either case, it means that price advances to 
absorb higher labor cést may be bitterly resisted. Here is 


one company which found the answer by eliminating the 
foolish wastes resulting from pampering customers with 


small shipments, advertising allowances, special services, 
long terms, high discounts, and permitting unearned dis- 
counts. Some of your problems may be answered in this 
story of tradition smashing. 








order large enough to avoid the 
starved stock situation which was 
making such deep inroads into 
work-clothes profits. The lid was 
clamped down tight on returned 
goods. Accounts which required 
extensive financing and preferred 
terms were lopped off. Allowances 
for advertising, which had degen- 
erated throughout the industry 
into an extra discount, were stop- 
ped. Instead of spending large 
sums on this and that kind of con- 
sumer advertising, the manage- 
ment developed a packaging idea 
which gave each garment an extra 
push at the point of sale. This 
packaging idea is used on both the 
“Can’t Bust ’Em” and “Boss of 
the Road” brands of work cloth- 
ing. In short, the frills were all 
eliminated so that the merchant 
bought a streamlined product at 
the lowest price consistent with 
high quality, union-made merchan- 
dise. 

As might be expected, it took 
real salesmanship to sell the new 
program to merchants used to get- 
ting all sorts of concessions and 
special consideration from manu- 
facturers. It is not easy to buck 
tradition. Some adjustments had 
to be made in the original plan, 


such as giving customers willing to 
sign a special dealer agreement 
limited rights to fill-in stocks with- 
out paying a “short” price. A num- 
ber of “in and out” customers quit. 
Many fringe accounts which had 
to be financed fell by the wayside. 
But the management was content 
to let its competitors have this 
business. It concentrated its sales 
effort on merchants who were real- 
ly able to get behind their work- 
clothes department and do a 
thoroughgoing merchandising job. 

The plan has now been in effect 
over two years. Volume is already 
above where it was when the new 
policy was inaugurated, and steadi- 
ly climbing to new all-time highs. 
Most important of all, profits are 
now sufficient to enable the manage- 
ment to pay the highest wages in 
the industry and provide steady 
By a 


change in policy the company has 


employment. courageous 


not only won security for its 
workers, but has placed a founda- 
tion under its market which will 
stand it in good stead in the trou- 
bled times to come. 

This experience of this company 
proves that leadership can never 
be achieved by maintaining bad, 
but traditional practices. 
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Manufacturers Study Plans 
For Employee Training 


BY E. M. SHANKS 


PONSORED by the Illinois 

Manufacturers’ Association re- 
cently, a panel discussion on “Se- 
curing and Retaining an Adequate 
Labor Supply” was held, in which 
Paul A. Mertz, George Havlista, 
C. R. Dooley, and several others 
took part. 

Mr. Mertz began the discussion 
by saying that the Middle West is 
gradually becoming more and more 
aware of the size and character of 
the defense program and the prob- 
lems it entails. He said one of the 
best ways for manufacturers to 
meet these problems is to antici- 
pate their needs as far in advance 
as possible. 

A definite shift in labor is im- 
pending, he declared. More and 
more men will want to work for in- 
dustries having government con- 
tracts because of the glory of 
working for the defense program. 
Other skilled laborers will leave 
their present jobs because they 
are urgently needed in defense pro- 
duction. For example, even women 
now working in textile mills are 
important factors in the defense 
labor problem. They have a special 
manipulating dexterity that is of 
particular importance to certain 
operations in the producing of 
munitions. 

Typical of the imminent shift in 
labor is the fact that in the Chi- 
cago area alone about 14,000 
skilled men will be needed in plants 
now under construction. Mr. Mertz 
quoted William S. Knudsen, ex- 
president of General Motors Cor- 
poration and director of the office 
of Production Management, as 
saying it will take approximately 
4,000,000 men to effect a 60 per 
cent increase in national produc- 
tion. Mr. Mertz added that manu- 
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facturers must begin immediately 
to think in terms of quick emer- 
gency training. 

George Havlista, director of in- 
dustrial training, Kearney and 
Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was asked why he 
thought foremen should be the first 
to be trained. He said supervisory 
foremen very often resent changes ; 
therefore, they must be sold on the 
idea of defense and the whole idea 
of training or they will not give 
their full cooperation, which is so 
necessary in a project of this kind. 
He also advised that shop class- 
rooms should be acquired whenever 
convenient. However, he added 
that the actual training for skill 
should be given on the machine 
and that theory should be taught 
in the classroom. 

He pointed out that it is actu- 
ally the employees and how they 
take hold of the training program 
idea that make the project suc- 
cessful. There are three ways to 
acquire skilled labor: (1) Train 
your own men, (2) hire older 
skilled men, and, he added laugh- 
ingly, (3) steal them from other 
companies. 

The training plan of Kearney 
and Trecker Corporation was 
briefly outlined by Mr. Havlista. 
He said representatives of his com- 
pany are contacting second-year 
high school students and explain- 
ing to those interested the pro- 
cedure for getting into mechanical 
trades, such as suggesting schools 
to attend, and offering numerous 
constructive ideas. Also, Kearney 
and Trecker Corporation is giving 
aptitude tests and other kinds of 
tests to determine the adaptability 
of individuals to mechanical work 
which will be available. 








C. R. Dooley, director, “Train- 
ing Within Industry” program of 
the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, and 
manager of industrial relations, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., stated that the word “train- 
ing” too often conveys an impres- 
sion of blackboards and _ recess 
bells. He said there are two fun- 
damental divisions of training: (1) 
Acquiring skill on the job and (2) 
related or background informa- 
tion (blueprints, drafting, ma- 
terials, etc.). He also said that 
men cannot be taught a skill— 
they can only be coached to do it 
correctly; and—he who knows 
should do the coaching. 

During the discussion it was said 
that even the men who know how 
to operate a machine may not b 
able to convey the new fundamen 
tal points to the trainee. First the 
facts to be learned must be deter 
mined, then how the teaching of 
these facts is to be accomplished. 
and see to it that they are taught 
Frequently little unnoticed tech- 
niques that might be key points 
are overlooked, causing much trou 
ble sometime later. 

Mr. Dooley said that training 
programs will tend to hasten pro 
motion rather than retard it. If a 
man does his job particularly wel 
he is ready for promotion regard- 
less of the training program. De 
spite some temporary inconveni 
ence that must be suffered for long 
time benefits, the process of pro 
motion and upgrading will con 
siderably increase. 

In connection with the need for 
additional supervisors and fore- 
men, Mr. Dooley stated that the 
can be developed by (1) selection 
—training the settled stable men, 
(2) teaching them what to do, (3) 
defining instruction in terms of the 
objective. 

The discussion also revealed that 
engineering personnel is_ short. 
Within the next few months 12,000 
engineers will graduate froin 
schools, while an estimated 50,000 
will be needed by industry. To tale 
care of this need industry mu:t 
step in and do its own trainin«. 
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The Manager 
Who Sticks to 
fis Desk 


Continued from page 22) 


usiness knows that this present 
asy business will not last for- 
ver. He knows that good cus- 
omers are always difficult to ob- 
iin, and that they are more diffi- 
ult to keep. So he is not going 
o be blinded by a brief period of 
asy picking. But the “Dugout 
john” who never had to do his 





wn fighting is all tvo likely to 
hink that business grows on trees | 
nd can be had for the asking. | 
But it is not only in the field of | 
elling that “Dugout Johns” exist. | 
We find them in every department | 
f a business. They are the fellows | 
ho want someone else to make all | 
he decisions. They want to con-| 
inue doing everything as it has al-| 
ways been done. They never want| 
to face a situation realistically. | 
They are the men who counsel | 
business to compromise, to post-| 
pone, to delay. They are enemies 
of action. Yet, when some con-| 
structive step is finally taken, they 
are the first to claim credit for it. 
These men love endless confer- | 
ences where everybody talks and 
no one assumes any responsibility. 
Left to their own devices business 
would be one long conference after 
another, each conference ending as 
the one before it did—with resolu- 
tions to investigate further. 
America was built by men who 
did not know how to dodge respon- 
sibility ; it was made great by men 
who were willing, when called upon 
to take chances, to “put their 
necks out a mile.” Today many 
companies are being operated by 
men who refuse to take chances, 
who see nothing but disaster in the 
future, who are frightened, con- 
fused, and muddled. But fortu- 
nately, these men cannot stand in 
‘he way of others who are deter- 
mined to push ahead. 
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THIS WAY IS FASTEST AND 


EASIEST...if proves you RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 


Remington Rand’s new Printing Calculator is the only machine 
that leaves something with you when the invoice extending job is 


finished... 


a printed record (an automatic by-product!) identified 


by invoice number, showing every single calculation, and always 


available for future reference. Today . . 
... the Printing Calculator saves both in great 


time is money 


. When, more than ever, 


measure. because it’s the only machine in the world with printed 


multiplication and printed automatic division, plus the con- 
venience of listing, adding and subtracting facilities. 


THE TAPE TELLS TH 


A HUNDRED USES 


await this fast. versatile, touch-method 
operated machine in your office. Mark-ups, 
discounts, estimates, payrolls, costing, de- 
preciation . . 
portant jobs the Printing Calculator does 
better... because it proves you right the 
first time. Get an action demonstration 
right now at your nearest Remington Rand 
office. Or write Remington Rand Inc., 


Buffalo, New York. 


. these are only the more im- 
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The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 
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Reming CAN FURNISH 


EVERY OFFICE NEED 


Records Equipment 


Nowseless, Standard, Portable Typewriters. Adding, Cokvioting, Bookkeeping Punched-Cord Accountung Machanes 
. .. Kardex Visible Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods and Equipment, loose-leal Devices . . . Photographic 
Typewriter Supplies . . . Duplicator Supplies .. . and other Precision Products incheding the 
famous Remington Rend Dual Close-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in 517 Cities 
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Division 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacitic 


Total United States 





Per Cent of Increase 
S > 
in Population Population 
Increase 
1940 
19 30-1940 1920-1! 


270,949 
1,278,737 
1,329,157 

220,075 
2,029,562 

891,011 

887,695 

$48,214 
1,538,829 


om oe 


— 


Ze-~ 


8,894,229 














Population Trends 
Show Where to Sell 


BY F. C. MINARER 


HERE is the best market for 

your product? New England? 
The Pacific Coast? The South? 
Does your product appeal to the 
rural inhabitant? To the city 
dweller? Does population alone de- 
termine your sales efforts? Does 
rate of growth influence your fu- 
ture sales plans? You, naturally, 
are the judge of “who to sell,” 
but the latest census figures will 
tell you “where to sell.” 

These figures, which are just 
being released, indicate shifts in 
population and retail sales volume 
that may drastic 
changes in your marketing policy. 


make some 
For instance, the new census re- 
turns show that the largest popu- 
lation group is still the Middle At- 
lantic section, just as it was ten 
years ago. However, the rate of 
growth in population for this sec- 
tion is being slowed down percepti- 
bly. The 1940 figures show an in- 
crease of only 4.9 per cent over 
1930, 1930 census 
showed an 18.0 per cent of increase 
over 1920. 


whereas the 
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The next most populous section 
is the East North Central with its 
26,626,342 inhabitants. This sec- 
tion, however, increased only 5.3 
per cent over the previous census ; 
in 1930 it had increased 17.8 per 
cent over 1920. The South Atlan- 
tic states, in contrast, had the 
greatest number of inhabitants 
—2,029,562—added to their total 
in 1940 and the rate of growth 
did not decrease from 1930, being 
12.9 for both 1930 and 1940. The 
greatest percentage of increase in 
population took place in the 
Mountain states, although the in- 
crease fell far short of the figures 
given for 1930 over 1920. 

The accompanying tabulation 
above will make the rate of growth 
of the nine geographical sections a 
bit clearer. 

A glance at the population 
chart which appears on page 41 
emphasizes the fact that two of the 
geographic sections account for 
nearly 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation. These are the Middle At- 
lantic and the East North Central 


portions of the United States. 
They include the thickly popu- 
lated, easily-covered states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. In addition, th: 
population of these two sections is 
predominatingly urban. In th 
Middle Atlantic section the urba 
thre 
times the rural; in the East Nort] 


population is more than 
Central, the urban is practically 
double the rural population. I 
combination, the two sections ac 
count for over half the urban pop 
ulation of the United States. Her 
is a mass, urban-populated mar 
ket, easily accessible, which mak« 
a nice slice of territory for th 
market-wise sales executive. An 
other factor, of no little impo: 
tance, is the amount of mone, 
spent in retail outlets in these sec 
tions. The Middle Atlantic and th: 
East North Central sections ac 
count for nearly 50 per cent o 
the total retail sales of the entir 
country. 

While the rural population o! 
the United States (that part oi 
the population residing outside in 
2,500 o1 
more) increased to 57,245,573. 
which is 3,425,350 more than the 
1930 count, an analysis of this fig 
ure shows that the increase took 
place not in the rural-farm popu 
lation group but in the rural-non 
farm group. This group has in 
creased from the 1930 figure of 
23,662,710 to 27,094,497 in 1940 
These people live in a wide variets 
of locations, ranging from isolated 


corporated places of 


nonfarm homes in the open country 
to unincorporated areas suburban 
to large cities. The nonfarm group 
is frequently referred to as the 
“village” population, although not 
more than one-third of the 1940 
total lived in the 13,000-odd rura|! 
incorporated places, and not more 
than another third lived in unin- 
corporated villages and unincorpo- 
rated suburban areas. While thie 
rural-farm pepulation remained 
practically the same in 1940 as in 
1930, twenty-one states showed a 
This ranged 


dec rease. decrease 
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from 0.1 per cent in South Caro- 
lina to 21.1 per cent in South 
Dakota. The decrease in the rural- 
farm population of the twenty-one 
states is offset by increases in the 
rural-farm population of all the 
other states ranging from 0.1 per 
cent in Wisconsin to 18.6 per cent 
in West Virginia and Connecticut. 

The retail sales chart on this 
page shows the Middle Atlantic 
and the East North Central sec- 
tions accounting for nearly 50 per 
cent of the total retail sales in 
1940. This is easily understandable 
for the largest and busiest stores 
in the country are located in these 
two sections in such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Philadelphia. There are three 
other sections reaching out for a 
goodly share of the retail sales 
dollar—the South Atlantic, West 
North Central, and the Pacific. 
The East South Central with a 
population of 10,778,225 takes 
only 4.4 per cent of the retail 
sales total, whereas the Pacific 
section with a population of 
9,733,262 takes 10.2 per cent of 
the retail sales total. A combina- 
tion of the South Atlantic, West 
North Central, and East North 
Central sections will give you a 
total rural population of 27,607,- 
274 (almost half the rural popula- 
tion of the United States) and a 
total retail sales figure of $17,- 
758,944,000 or 42.3 per cent of 
the total retail sales. 

The fastest growing sections 
during the last decade were the 
Pacific, the South Atlantic, and 
the Mountain states. Specifically, 
the states to consider in these sec- 
tions are California in the Pacific 
area; Nevada, Idaho, and New 
Mexico in the Mountain section; 
and Florida in the South Atlantic 
group. These are spots to watch 
for a little concentrated sales 
effort. 

If the city market is important 
as an outlet for your products, 
you will want to check the follow- 
ing tabulation of cities in the 
100,000 group which have in- 


creased their (Continued on page 48) 
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Total Population, U. S. 
PACIFIC 131,668,275 

Pop. 9,733,262 
Urban 6,355,909 
Rural 3,377,353 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
Pop. 13,064,525 
Pop. 27,539, 
Urban 5,203,401 ” wad 


Rural 7,861,124 x Urban 21,147,543 
3 Rural 6,391,944 


ATLANTIC 


EAST 
SOUTH CENTRAL 20.9% 
Pop. 10,778,225 


Urban 3,165,356 
Rural 7,612,869 





SOUTH ATLANTIC EAST 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Pop. 17,823,151 
Pop. 26,626,342 
Urban 6,921,726 WEST 4 


Rural 10,901,425 NORTH Urban 17,444,359 
CENTRAL Rural 9,181,983 
% 
13.5% Pop. 13,516,990 20.2% 


Urban 5,993,124 
Rural 7,523,866 


10.3% 


Two sections, the Middle Atlantic and the East North Central, account for over 
40 per cent of the total population of the United States and close to one-half 
the entire retail sales figure. The states in these two sections are largely urban, 
with only 29 per cent of the population falling under the rural classification 


NEW ENGLAND 
PACIFIC 
$3,315,562,000 
$4,298,759,000 Retail Sales 
Retail Sales 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


$10,291,937,000 Retail Sales 


24.4% 








SOUTH ATLANTIC 


$4,368,947,000 
Retail Sales 


10.4% 
“sn EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
a $9,251,114,000 Retail Sales 


$4, 138,883,000 
Retail Sales 22.0% 


9.9% 





Shipbuilding—Bright Spot 


Of America’s Defense 





Spreading to the South, the Gulf Coast, and many Pa- 
cific and Great Lakes ports, the shipbuilding boom is 
creating new business for almost every industry and 
reviving towns to a high peak of business activity 





E HEAR much today about 

soldiers drilling with broom 
sticks, conducting manoeuvers with 
“machine guns” made of stove 
pipe, or sleeping in unfinished bar- 
racks, trying to parade across 
swamp-like parade grounds. While 
there can be no doubt that much 
of this bad news is exaggerated, 
there is, nevertheless, a delay in 
delivering and completing many of 
the needed supplies and equipment 
for the Army. 

While there may be delays in 
some Navy requirements, too, ship- 
building is ahead of schedule and 
by midsummer there will be many 
a splash to mark the launching of 
naval craft ahead of schedule. 

The recent commissioning of the 
powerfully-gunned “North Caro- 
lina” is a case in point. This most 
powerful floating fortress on the 
seas was launched about six 
months ahead of schedule, June 13, 
1940, and commissioned ahead of 
schedule last month. It gives point 
to a recent cartoon seen in the 
papers, which shows a crew of 
workmen interrupting a speech by 
a bigwig to tell him to cut it short 
and get the launching finished be- 
cause they need the space to start 
building another ship. 

While, as yet, we have not 
reached the peak of production 
achieved in the days of Hog 
Island and other shipbuilding ac- 
tivities which marked the first 
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World War, American shipbuild- 
ing, both merchant marine and 
naval, is going forward at a speed 
which must cause shivers to run 
down the back of an erstwhile 
house painter born Schicklgruber 
and known today as Der Fuehrer 
Hitler. 

Including the recently commis- 
sioned “North Carolina,” there are 
seventeen battleships under con- 
struction today. Five of them are 
being constructed at the New York 
Navy yard. They are the “North 
Carolina” (already commissioned), 
“Towa,” “Missouri,” Maine,” 
and “New Hampshire.” Six more, 
the “Washington,” “New Jersey,” 
“Wisconsin,” “Ohio,” Montana,” 
and “Illinois,” are being con- 
structed by the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, while the Norfolk Navy 
Yard has on its ways the “Louisi- 
ana,” “Kentucky,” and “Ala- 
bama.” 

This leaves the “South Dakota” 
for the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, the “Indiana” for the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, the “Massa- 
chusetts” for the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

There are 12 aircraft carriers 
under construction to carry the 
aircraft now being constructed for 
the Navy. All the aircraft carriers 
are being built by Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany and the Bethlehem Steel 


Company, Bethlehem having con- 
tracts for 4 of them and Newport 
for 8. Only one new aircraft car- 
rier had been launched according 
to the last report received from the 
Navy Department. The remainder 
of the ships are said to be ahead 
of schedule generally. Three were 
contracted for in August 1940, 
while 9 were contracted for only 
two months later. 

Fifty-two cruisers are under 
contract and none has_ been 
launched, but keels have been laid 
for 9 of them. The others are in 
the blue-print stage. Bethlehem 
Steel is building 20 of the cruisers, 
while New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration is building 19. Other 
contracts are held by Cramp Ship- 
building Company, Federal Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, 
and Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock. 

Seventy-nine submarines are 
under way, with keels laid for 17, 
with 7 already launched, and 1 
commissioned. These are being 
built by Electric Boat Company, 
Portsmouth and Mare Island Navy 
Yards, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
Ship Building Company. Sub- 
marines are named for fish and if 
they do not stop soon we will run 
out of fish for naming submarines. 
Already we have such submarines 
as the “Puffer,” “Croaker,” as 
well as the “Halibut,” “Whale,” 
“Wahoo,” and “Scamp.” So far 
as we could learn there were no 
subs named the “Minnow!” 

By far the largest number of 
naval vessels being built is in the 
destroyer class—contracts for 202 
destroyers have been made, 4 of 
which have beeh commissioned, 6 
have been launched, and the keels 
have been laid on 18. They are 
being built in shipyards on both 
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the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 
Twenty-three are to be con- 
structed in the San Francisco 
yards of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, 20 in the Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Corporation, 15 in 
the Charleston Navy Yard, 9 in 
the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 17 
in the Boston Navy Yard, 4 by the 
Gulf Shipbuilding Company, 27 by 
the Bath Iron Works, and the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company has contracts for 36. Of 
the 202 destroyers forthcoming, 
43 have not yet been named. 

Of the smaller ships, there are 
3 unnamed destroyer tenders on 
order, 7 submarine tenders, and 
20 seaplane tenders. Sixteen motor 
torpedo boats are being made for 
the Navy, and all but 2 of the 16 
have already had their keels laid; 
2 have been launched and 1 was 
delivered on March 11. Four net 
layers, 4 repair ships, and 5 sub- 
marine rescue vessels are also 
under construction. Of the small 
auxiliary and patrol craft, 3 mine 
layers are on order, 1 of which is 
to be named “Terror,” and 228 
mine sweepers are contracted for 
by the Navy, 2 of which have al- 
ready been commissioned; the 
orders for 217 of these mine sweep- 
ers were announced in March and 
of them 37 will be steel and 180 
wooden. The steel flect tugs, 30 
wooden and 18 steel subchasers 
were ordered in March, in addition 
to the 23 subchasers for which 
contracts had already been let 
(keels for 8 of these have been 
laid). 

As is evident from this formid- 
able list of naval vessels of all 
classes the present program, when 
completed will give the United 
States the most powerful Navy 
afloat. But, of course, it will be 
several years before all the vessels 
contracted for can be completed. 
However, work is moving ahead 
rapidly with many completions due 
to beat the schedules. 

But it is not naval vessels alone 
that our shipyards are building. 
Almost every type of craft which 
plies the rivers and harbors or 
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Down the ways of Bethlehem’s shipyards alone came twenty merchant vessels in 
1940, with more scheduled for this year. While all kinds of vessels are being built, 
the Navy has ordered 17 battleships, 12 aircraft carriers, 52 cruisers, 79 sub- 
marines, 202 destroyers, and many other cargo, service, and fighting craft 


sails the high seas is being built at 
a rate of speed never exceeded ex- 
cept in the hectic World War 
days when we threw together wood- 
en boats, concrete boats, and other 
craft which never was called on to 
participate in a fight or carry 
cargo. 

’ River barges, ferries, car ferries, 
tankers, work boats of all kinds, 
passenger and freight ships of 
every size and nature are under 
construction. Just recently the 
sleek “Marina,” built at a cost of 
$1,928,000 underwent a most suc- 
cessful side-launching, the first 
time a boat has been launched side- 
wise since the last war. Recently 
there arrived in New York, for the 


first time, the smart new “Robin 
Locksley,” $2,250,000 boat, first 
of six to be built for the Seas Ship- 
ping Company for service from 
New York to Africa. 

In March a new car ferry, “City 
of Midland 41,” owned by the Pere 
Marquette Railway, 
service. This modern craft cost 
$2,000,000 and was built by the 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company, 


went into 


which also has contracts for a 
number of submarines. Contracts 
for five of the largest ore freight- 
ers have recently been awarded— 
two going to the American Ship 
Building Company and three to 
Lakes Engineering 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Members of the Case group of factory employees learning about their company, 
its policies, and products invited the farmer shown here as speaker to one of their 
meetings so that they could get the customer's viewpoint of Case products. He 
has been the only speaker for the meetings who is not connected with the company 


These Employees Learn What 
Makes the Business Go 


BY M. G. HEUER 


VERY Monday night in the 

auditorium of the J. I. Case 
Company at Racine, Wisconsin, a 
group of factory employees dis- 
cuss with company officials how 
Case Products are developed, how 
production costs are controlled, 
how markets are built up, adver- 
tising problems, banking relations 
—every phase of the company’s 
business. 

They come on their own initia- 
tive—machinists, timekeepers, tin- 
smiths, painters, stenographers. 
One man even paid another man to 
do his overtime work when it inter- 
fered with the Monday meeting. 

When the company began work- 
ing a night shift to take care of 
increased 
cently, about half of the members 


production orders re- 


of the group were deprived of their 
of attending 
However, it was ar- 


opportunity these 


meetings. 
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ranged, at their insistence, for a 
second meeting to be held each 
week for them. 

Why are these shop employees so 
interested in giving a full evening 
each week to such serious discus- 
sion of company’s business? Why 
is a man who spends his days in 
spraying paint interested in a sub- 
ject so far removed from his bread- 
and-butter job as Case’s selling 
methods? 

To Case executives, the remark- 
able thing about these open forums 
is that they were originated by the 
employees themselves. Last sum- 
mer, a young fellow from the shop 
came into the office of Frank 
Kranick, who conducts the summer 
training course for agricultural 
engineering graduates. 

“Why can’t we in the factory 
learn more about the company’s 
products and its way of doing 


business?” he asked. “A lot of us 
would like to know more about 
these things.” 

His question was put to the 
company’s officials and he was 
asked to round up the men who ex- 
pressed an interest in such a pro- 
gram. Forty shop employees got 
listed 
topics on a blackboard. Every one 


together and forty-nine 
of those topics was reasonable and 
logical. The Case management saw 
in the idea an opportunity to help 
its employees who were an actual 
part of the business, and through 
this familiarize them with company 
policies and products. 

A forty-week program was ar- 
ranged from the topics submitted, 
and a study outline was prepared 
to stimulate thinking. No an- 
nouncements were sent out that 
would give employees the feeling 
that they were expected to at- 
tend—nothing but a bulletin board 
notice giving the time and place 
of the meetings. But each week 
members of the group came back, 
often as many as sixty or more. 

Mr. Kranick himself took over 
the first lecture in September, a 
discussion on the origin of the 
Case dollar. At the second meet- 
ing, the vice president in charge 
of sales, W. L. Clark, analyzed the 
functions of the sales department. 
At another meeting the company’s 
secretary, T. Johnson, analyzed 
the annual statement, with no 
questions barred. Company adver- 
tising was explained by Case’s ad- 
vertising manager, F. A. Wirt. 
The company’s president, L. R. 
Clausen, who has been watching 
the progress of the course closely, 
will give the final discussion, on the 
future of the J. I. Case Company. 

One outside speaker was brought 
in—a farmer selected by the em- 
ployees themselves, a man who uses 
some machinery made by Case, 
some made by competing firms. 

“We questioned the advisability 
of having an outside speaker,” Mr. 
Kranick told us, “but we made no 
objections because we saw the op- 
portunity of getting a user’s view- 
point—an individual as chosen by 
the group itself. Actually, that 
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meeting was as stimulating as any 
we’ve had.” 

Meetings are scheduled from 
o’clock to nine, allowing 
forty minutes for the speaker, a 


seven 


few minutes for Course-Director 
Kranick to summarize points made, 
a half hour or so for a round-table 
discussion, and the rest of the time 
for looking at movies and slide 
films on the product. 

There’s seldom time for the 
movies, however, the questions 
come so thick and fast. Those 
questions, company officials were 
surprised to discover, are more 
pertinent than those asked at simi- 
lar round tables with sales train- 
ces. 

When the annual statement was 
analyzed, shop employees asked for 
interpretations of the reserves set 
up for inventories, losses, and de- 
preciations, about the values of 
property listed. An employee in the 
company’s tin shop demonstrated a 
clearer knowledge of accounting 
problems than many a trained ac- 
countant. A shipping clerk showed 
an unusual grasp of sales prob- 
lems. 

After hearing some of the com- 
engineers _ talk, 
shop employees turned in ideas for 
improving equipment and products 
which are being considered for 
adoption. Some suggested new 
products which the company may 
manufacture. 

“The main importance of these 
forums, however,” says Personnel 
Manager Harold R. Chipman, who 
attends every meeting, “is the re- 
establishment of employees’ con- 
fidence in industry, based on indus- 
try’s willingness to tell them its 
business. There will be a dollar- 
and-cents value in it for some of 
the employees who 
course. Actually, some are so out- 
standing that they 
marked for promotion. 

“But that’s not the real value 
of the course to us. Started by the 
employees themselves, it is giving 
us a chance to show them that we 
think of them as part of our busi- 


pany’s several 


attend, of 


have been 


ness, that we are willing to discuss 
with them any phase of our work 
in which they are interested.” 
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.«. for Marcia Dane, R.N. 


Dr. ALDEN has almost as 
many nose and throat patients as 
a free clinic. Miss Dane, his able 
assistant, answers phones, cheers 
up children, sympathizes with the 
snifflers, arranges appointments, 
sterilizes the instruments, stalls off 
salesmen, keeps the records, and 
smiles frequently. But getting out 
the bills to hundreds of patients 
at the end of the month, sealing 
envelopes and sticking stamps at 
night, often makes the twelve-hour 
hospital shift seem soft! 


a= Wuen Miss Dane learns 
about Postage Meters, we'll 

have another customer— 

quick. If regular or irregular mail- 
ings are a burden in your business, 
you need a Postage Meter, too.With 
a Postage Meter, you don’t buy, 
keep or stick ordinary stamps; you 
do save time and usually postage. 
Your postage is protected 
always in a Meter, has no value 
except on your own business mail. 
The Meter supplies any postage for 


any kind of mail, including Parce? 
Post. It prints stamp, postmark and 
small advertisement directly on the 
envelope, and seals the flap—all in 
the turn of a die. 

It keeps its own records, takes 
little space, needs no experience to 
operate, costs mighty little for the 
convenience, the satisfaction and 

service it gives... A word to 

the nearest Pitney-Bowes 

@3 office will bring a demon- 
stration of a Postage Meter in your 
own office... or send the coupon! 


... Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
1812 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.... Branches in 
principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METE 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 


1812 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

(0 Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey" 
(0 When may we have a demonstration? 
Name 

Company 


4 ddress 








This Small Town Merchant Sees New Sales Opportunities 


(Continued from page 31) 


he made a point of personalized ser- 
vice, stamping initials and mono- 
grams and securing designs and 
colors to suit individual tastes. 
But not until the beginning of the 
depression did his most cherished 
dreams come true and, paradoxi- 
cally, not through his own per- 
severance but what might be de- 
scribed as an “act of God.” 

For five years he had longed for 
show windows and a light ceiling, 
but he had been unable to con- 
vince Mr. Stevens that this ex- 
pense was worth while. In an un- 
precedented storm, Fate took the 
matter into her own hands, flooded 
the upper flour of the building, 
ruined the ceiling, and marred the 
panels of the boxed-in windows. 
With remodeling an absolute neces- 
sity, the designs for a pleasant 
interior were possible to carry out. 
First of all, came a light metal 
ceiling which reflected light and 
brought brightness inside, and 
then show windows that lent them- 
selves to display as well as to 
bringing in light. 

Each department, in this re- 
construction, was given special 
emphasis, with its particular name 
starred on a light border of mod- 
ern design which circled the entire 
store, adding satisfying continuity 
and featuring the different depart- 
mental displays more effectively. 

An old soda booth was used for 
the prescription department and 
was made of the first glass block 
to debut in Oconomowoc and was 
illuminated, from the rear, with 
long tubes of Lumiline lights. In 
the perfume and cosmetic depart- 
ments, each of which had become 
“a thing of beauty” in its stream- 
lined dress, were gradually intro- 
duced several high-priced and ex- 
clusive lines — first Elizabeth 
Arden, then Lucien Lelong, Early 
American, Yardley, and finally, 
Helena Rubinstein. The Phar- 
macy already featured “4711,” 
Coty, Houbigant, Harriet Hub- 
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bard Ayer, Max Factor, and 
Peggy Sage, but these were not ex- 
clusive lines. 

Arden and Lelong were intro- 
duced because Mr. Madole realized 
that in failing to give customers 
these exclusive lines, the Pharmacy 
was sadly underestimating their 
buying intentions as well as the 
fact that they were driving to the 
bigger cities to buy the cold cream 
and perfume, unavailable in Ocono- 
mowoc. Nevertheless, the venture 
in Arden began cautiously and, the 
first year, Stevens’ purchases 
amounted to no more than $200. 
The second year this figure had 
reached $300; and the third year 
it had fattened to $900 and has 
been growing ever since. 

The “Gift Mart” was not de- 
veloped until 1934. It came about 
because an unused balcony in the 
Pharmacy had become a disorderly 
catchall. Not only did the disorder 
and the waste space bother Mr. 
Madole, but he knew there was no 
other gift shop in town (others 
have come since then) and, be- 
sides, the ladies were continually 
asking him for suggestions for 
bridge prizes. 

As an entrance up the stairs to 
the balcony a white arch was built 
and lettered, “The Gift Mart.” In 
the Mart itself, a fireplace was 
used as the center of interest and 
around it were tastefully grouped, 
in cases and on tables, such things 
as vases, ash trays, lamps, fig- 
urines, wastebaskets, pottery, 
brass and metal gifts, book ends, 
table accessories, center pieces, 
glasses, plates, serving trays, etc. 

Mr. Madole’s first purchases for 
the Gift Mart were not a success; 
but when he discovered the fifteenth 


floor of the Merchandise Mart in 


Chicago, the gift shows at the 
Palmer House, and others like it 
his Gift Mart began to boom. The 
first year his purchases were under 
$200. Today, they are over $3,000 
and, by way of a record, he has 


turned over everything he has 
bought and never been stuck on a 
single piece. The infrequent odds 
and ends, which occur when a cus 
tomer is allowed to buy one in 
stead of two of a kind and thus 
break a pair, are used when it is 
necessary for the Pharmacy t 
make good-will donations. 

When the Mart began, importec 
gifts, especially Italian and Frenc! 
pieces, were popular. Now, when i 
is no longer possible to obtain im 
ports the emphasis has been placec 
on American-made _ merchandis: 
and today (especially with th 
weddings military registration ha 
hastened, necessitating a stream o 
gifts) Hollyhouse Tole War 
Trays from Kansas City; Chas: 
Brass and Copper Metal gift: 
from Waterbury, Connecticut 
Haeger Pottery from Dundee. 
Illinois; Heisey Glass from New 
ark, Ohio, and California Potter) 
are breaking the sales records o! 
all previous imports. The gifts ar 
always “gift wrapped” in unusua! 
paper and tied with pretty ribbon 

It is Mr. Madole’s experienc: 
that new gifts, new cosmetics, and 
new perfumes sell quickly becaus: 
the clerks, three women and two 
men, feel that “it’s just like Christ- 
mas” when a new consignment ar 
rives and their enthusiasm, conse 
quently, is so infectious that a new 
lipstick, for example, will sell oui 
in a week. 

As for newspaper advertising, 
Mr. Madole feels in a town the 
size of Oconomowoc, where the 
paper is a weekly, ads are good in- 
stitutionally. Occasionally he uses 
letters written by hand and signed 
with the names of the individual 
clerks for pushing sales. One hun- 
dred of these personal letters sent 
out to advertise an Arden product 
sold $300 worth of the line. 

Two-thirds of the Stevers 
Pharmacy customers are charve 
customers and the clerks knov 
them by name and are famili«r 
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with their tastes; they know who 
likes suggestions and who doesn’t, 
and just who prefers to wander 
around the store and make his or 
her own selections. A cardinal rule 
of the Pharmacy is that high 
pressure is never used and when a 
particular brand is requested it is 
immediately produced, and no sub- 
stitute is ever offered. 

Window displays for increasing 
sales always cause a spurt in the 
particular line on view, especially 
when it is tied in with the advertis- 
ing and talked about by the clerks. 
The window displays of Stevens 
Pharmacy have brought Mr. 
Madole national recognition, first 
the Major Award of $250 offered 
by Early American in 1939, and 


the $200 Award also from Early 
American in 1940, as well as prizes 
ranging from $10 to $25 from 
Abbott’s, Coty’s, Schaeffer’s, and 
Toilet Requisites. 

Special displays on special days 
are also sales stimulants, especially 
the Early American displays on 
Father’s Day. A Christmas dis- 
play, unique as well as inexpensive, 
was constructed of cardboard 
choir boys holding before them the 
music of their Christmas carols, 
the sheets of music being ingen- 
iously lighted to reflect in the face 
of each caroling choir boy. The 
boys’ figures were grouped around 
the balcony of the store and, mean- 
while, phonograph records were 
played from the balcony, so that 


the cardboard choir seemed actu- 
ally to sing! 

The Kodak and Film depart- 
ment has by no means reached its 
zenith. The Pharmacy does a large 
business in developing and printing 
films during the summer months, 
but is definitely short of its goal in 
camera sales. During the summer 
of 1940 three complete motion pic- 
ture outfits, camera, projector, 
screens, etc., were sold and ten 
Eastman Bantams (retailing at 
$87.50). Considering the camera- 
conscious public of today, Mr. 
Madole declares there is a vista of 
improvement staked out in camera 
sales and he intends that Stevens 
Pharmacy shall achieve it if war 
and world conditions don’t prevent. 





Barker Brothers “Go 


(Continued from page 16) 


year the contest will be staged as 
a Five-Day Bicycle Race, with all 
the trappings and flub-dub of the 
Gay Nineties. Last year there was a 
store election. Progress of the vari- 
ous groups is broadcast through 
the store every morning and inter- 
est is kept at a high pitch by 
posters and special meetings. Each 
group, of course, has its chairman 
and these chairmen comprise what 
is known as the Thirteen Club. 
The management relies upon the 
counsel of this group in decisions 
which concern the sales personnel. 

But the sales success of this 
progressive business goes far 
deeper than good selling. The 
$12,000,000 business done by the 
store is also due to some of the 
smartest merchandising ideas ever 
used in the house furnishing field. 
There are, for example, the organ 
recitals which draw thousands of 
women to the store. There is the 
Hospitality Shop where the casual 
shopper will find the latest things 
for entertaining ; the Gadget Shop, 
the Boudoir Shop, the Cleaning 
Shop, the Pantry Shop. 
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to Town” with Group Selling 


Then, of course, there are vari- 
ous kinds of special services which 
the store makes available without 
charge to customers. There is the 
Home Advisory and Rental Bu- 
reau, equipped with sketches and 
plans for those planning a new 
home. There is the Home Deco- 
ration Bureau for customers of 
limited means who may have only 
a few hundred dollars to spend in 
furnishings. In this department 
they get the same courteous atten- 
tion that the customer who spends 
thousands of dollars receives. 
These and other innovations main- 
tain the store as headquarters in 
California for home equipment and 
decoration. They explain, along 
with an advertising budget of some 
$600,000, the steady flow of store 
traffic that characterizes this busy 
spot. 

Mr. Petree told the sales man- 
agers at the Los Angeles meeting 
he did not believe there was going 
to be any runaway price situation. 
So far as his own business was 
concerned he had reached the con- 
clusion that for 1941 there would 


be a 10 to 20 per cent increase in 
sales, and that 1942 sales would 
probably be about the same as 
1941. This 
plained, was based on the estimated 
12 per cent increase expected in 
the national income for 1941. He 
added that despite the increased 
costs of doing business, higher 
taxes and expanded payrolls, he 
believes 1942 profits will be better 
than 1941. He thinks merchants 
generally are making a mistake in 
holding down inventories for this, 
that, or the other reason. Those 
who do not have adequate stocks, 
he said, will lose valuable business 
when increased spending makes it- 
self felt. 

Mr. Petree warned against rais- 
ing prices. Some increase in prices 
was inevitable, he said, but he said 
there was a growing public resent- 
ment against price advances and 
to avoid precipitate price inflation, 


conclusion, he ex- 


sales executives should cooperate 
with the government in holding 
prices down, depending upon in- 
creased volume to make up the 
profit shrinkage. 








Population Trends Show Where to Sell 


(Continued from page 41) 


population 10 per cent or more 
between 1930 and 1940: 


1940 Per Cent 
Popu- Increase 
lation 1930-1940 
172,172 = 55 
203,341 37 
663,091 36 
173,065 = 33 
384,514 31 
100,899 22 
504,277 
292,942 
164,271 
294,734 
105,958 
159,819 
322,412 
302,288 
144,332 
111,719 
204,424 105 


~ 


Miami, Fla. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Houston, Tex. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Gary, Ind. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


One additional factor of impor- 
executive 
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tance to the _ sales 
brought out by the 1940 census 
figures is the increasing age of the 
American. In 1900 the average age 
of all persons in the United States 
was 22.9 years; in 1930 it had ad- 
vanced to 26.4 years, and in 1940 
to 28.9 years. The specific age 
groups for comparative census re- 
turns (preliminary) are as follows: 
Percentage 

1940 1930 
Under 20 years 34.5 38.8 
20 to 44 years 39.0 38.3 
45 to 64 vears 19.7 17.4 
65 years and over 68 5.4 


Increasing age of the popula- 
tion indicates to the sales executive 
that his marketing plans may have 
to be revised in the near future. 
With an increasing older popula- 
tion, the market for most consum- 
ers’ goods will slowly shrink, for 
the population from forty-five to 
sixty-four and over sixty-five years 
does not have the wants or needs 
of a younger group. Toys, chil- 
dren’s clothing, schoolbooks, baby 
foods, nursery equipment, games, 
library and school buildings, are 
among the products to be affected. 
A slight increase in the group, 
twenty to forty-four years, should 
help the sales executive to push 
products of interest to young mar- 
rieds and those with young chil- 
dren. The increasing size of the 
forty-five to sixty-four age group, 
plus the growing number of the 
population sixty-five and over, 
means a declining market for many 
types of products—sports equip- 
ment, household equipment, furni- 
ture, etc. However, it does mean 
an increase in the demand for 
pharmaceuticals, sun lamps, elec- 
tric heating pads and other elec- 


trical contrivances, various types 
of services, and an interest in 
travel and hotel life. 

In summing up, you have today 
a fairly rapid decline in the rate of 
growth of the population of the en- 
tire country, a stationary farm 
population, a growing nonfarm 
rural population, and a steadily 
increasing “old-age” group com- 
bined with a declining “youth” 
group. These are five factors to 
weigh in formulating present-day 
as well as future sales plans. Fur- 
thermore, if the present trends in 
population continue, the United 
States is faced with a stationary 
or even a declining population in 
about thirty or forty years. The 
trend in number of families can be 
expected to follow this general pat- 
tern. The population increased 
16.1 per cent from 1920 to 1930, 
but only 7.2 per cent from 1930 
to 1940, whereas the number of 
families increased 23.1 per cent 
and 16.6 per cent in the same dec- 
ades. This decreasing population 
growth may be laid to the falling 
birthrate and the virtual stoppage 
of immigration from abroad. 





Better Work with 
Better Light 


LLUMINATION in the Web- 

ster-Brinkley Company machine 
shop, Seattle, has been increased 
three times and electric consump- 
tion reduced one-half by the in- 
stallation of custom-built “Zeon” 
fluorescent tubing. There is an 
even distribution of lighted area. 
and illumination at working levels 
is 22 to 26 footcandles. 

Diffusing shadow-free illumina- 
tion at all work levels makes for a 
high quality of precision workman- 
ship. 
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Business Tackles New Problems as Nation Prepares 


(Continued from page 13) 


men in the organization no prob- 
lem should be permitted to go un- 
answered. Here’s a typical case. A 
publisher received 5 tons of paper 
recently which had been scheduled 
for a special job. When the paper 
was inspected it was found to be 
far below specifications. To have 
used it would have meant the loss 
of an especially good customer. He 
began calling paper wholesalers in 
an effort to turn up 5 tons of 
paper of similar specifications. 
Such a quantity of paper was not 
on hand anywhere, it seemed. Long 
distance calls to the mills were 
bringing no results. Finally an 
old-time paper man said, “So-and- 
so will have that if anyone does.” 
Forthwith a call went in to “So- 
and-So,” a small mill no one else 
had thought of. And here was the 
paper, ready for shipment. It was 
put on a truck that afternoon, 
and the following morning was un- 
loaded at the printing plant and 
the publisher was saved a most 
embarrassing and costly delay. 

During eleven years of depres- 
sion or near depression many bad 
habits have crept into business. 
During the course of this check- 
up a Dartnell reporter visited a 
number of wholesalers, asking each 
one of them what, in their opinion, 
would be the first steps wholesalers 
could take to counteract added 
costs, higher taxes, and “green” 
help in many departments. 

“We could become wholesalers, 
again, for a change,” was one 
answer. Now wholesalers have al- 
ways complained about small 
orders. Naturally, all wholesalers 
would like to see dealers buy in 
unbroken packages. The Dartnell 
man suggested that perhaps deal- 
ers were too well accustomed to 
buying in tiny quantities to break 
the habit suddenly. He even hinted 
that perhaps it was the jobbers’ 
function to accommodate dealers 
by shipping their hand-to-mouth 
quantities. 
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“Perhaps so, but it has gone so 
far that we cannot support it any 
longer, if we continue losing help.” 
He picked up a stack of orders 
which were the result of a special 
drive to place one highly season- 
able item. It was a product which 
was intended to sell in a carton of 
two dozen packages and should 
have been sold in lots of two dozen, 
half a gross, or a gross. The first 
ten orders the wholesaler picked up 
were for the following quantities: 
Two orders for three (only), two 
orders for five (only), one order 
for seven (only), three orders for 
one dozen, one order for fifteen, 
and one for a full carton of two 
dozen. 

Many of the enforced revisions 
in business practices are going to 
hurt at first. Some of them will be 
especially difficult for the small 
business man. As a small restau- 
rant owner put it, when he read 
about the proposed tax on sugar 
and coffee, “It will ruin me—TI sell 
a cup of coffee for 5 cents and 
give a customer a second cup if he 
wants it. What can I do? The big 
place doesn’t mind because it 
charges 15 cents or a quarter for 
coffee. But me—huh—what I do- 
what I do?” The answer is just as 
serious to him as is the shortage of 
aluminum to a big washing ma- 
chine maker. 

In planning any curtailment of 
service, business must take its cus- 
tomers and consumers into its con- 
fidence wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. Business will pay through the 
nose later for any seeming cases 
of arbitrary enforcement of neces- 
sary rules and regulations. Here is 
a plan one company is trying. For 
every change made necessary by 
defense it is trying to put the 
change into effect this way: An 
executive writes salesmen, tells 
them that one of two things must 
be done. The salesmen are in- 
structed to ask customers which of 
the two evils will hurt least. Then, 


the vote of customers determines 
the action taken. Of course, it is 
not always possible to accede to 
customers’ wishes. The customer 
has, too often, been taught to de- 
mand the impossible, the uneco- 
nomic, and the least businesslike 
practice. But where it is at all pos- 
sible let the customer decide. And 
here is one answer for what to do 
with salesmen who may not be 
needed immediately, but who will 
be priceless when business slows up 
and plenty of help and materials 
are again available. Keep the sales- 
man visiting the trade. Teach him 
to report changes in trends, in 
conditions, in competitive activi- 
ties. In some cases salesmen are 
worth what they cost for these 
jobs alone, so long as business is 
good. 

In times like these every busi- 
ness activity, every action, every 
practice needs going over with a 
microscope. Take the matter of 
mailing statements. Some com- 
panies have found it no longer 
necessary. And the practice of 
mailing acknowledgments of orders. 
Is that always necessary when the 
goods are shipped promptly? And 
what about copies of orders to 
branch managers, to salesmen, to 
district managers, to various other 
members of the organization? Are 
all these copies necessary? Re- 
member what L. C. Walker said in 
his book of office management— 
that when an order comes in we 
should imagine it covered with gold. 
Every time a person touches that 
order some of the gold (profit) is 
rubbed off. 

American business men are 
stripping for action. More and 
more of the nation’s effort is going 
to defense. More and more man- 
power is to be absorbed in this un- 
believably complicated defense pro- 
gram. And more and more dollars 
are being appropriated to pay for 
it, which means that much less for 
business. 
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Shipbuilding—Bright Spot of America’s Defense 


(Continued from page 43) 


shipways of the Great Lakes there 
are approximately $90,000,000 
worth of contracts, some of which 
Manitowoc Ship Building 
Company, $60,000,000; DeFoe 
Boat and Motor Works, Bay City, 
Michigan, $16,000,000; Lake Su- 
perior Shipbuilding Company, 
$2,000,000; and the Toledo Ship- 
building Company, $1,117,000. 

At the several Bethlehem yards 
ships were launched every eighteen 
days during 1940, with a total of 
20 merchant ships taking to the 
seas for the first time. This record 
will be considerably surpassed in 
1941, the company claims. 

Shipbuilding has spread, on a 
large scale to all parts of the coun- 
try and the shipyards personnel 


are: 


men are draining the back country 
of almost every garage mechanic, 
riveter, carpenter, or any other 
workman who can use tools of any 
nature. For example, consider con- 
tracts which were cleared, late in 
March for 137 cargo ships of sim- 
plified design. These contracts were 
distributed as follows: Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., Balti- 
more, Maryland, 50 ships with a 
total base construction cost of 
$75,000,000 ; Oregon Shipbuilding 
Company, 31 ships, estimated base 
$46,500,000; California 
Shipbuilding Corporation, 31 
ships, estimated base cost, $46,- 
500,000; Houston Shipbuilding 
Company, Houston, Texas, 25 
ships, estimated base cost, $37,- 


cost, 


500,000. All these contracts carry 
a heavy penalty for late delivery 
and a bonus of as much as $30,000 
per vessel for early delivery. 

It is impossible to give mor 
than a sketchy idea of the tremen- 
dous boom in shipbuilding now get- 
ting under way in American ship 
yards. What we may do with all 
these ships at the end of the emer- 
gency, no one knows. They aré 
both a challenge and an oppor 
tunity. America may become the 
maritime nation if 
business can learn to operate these 
boats economically and profitably, 
and if business can sell enough 
America-made goods to provid 
outgoing cargoes for all the bot 
toms now under construction. 


world’s chief 





Borden Tells How to Whip Sales Killers 


A’. A meeting of the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club, Richard 
E. Borden, noted speaker on sales 
methods, pointed out five “sales 
killers” that were reported most 
common in a recent survey. 

One of the common reasons for 
losing a sale is that the salesman 
“neglects his customer too long.” 
A competitor beat him out. 

A second “sales killer” is: The 
salesman didn’t generate enough 
desire for the product. Mr. Bor- 
den suggested three remedies: (1) 
Put the “you” in “intervyou,” (2) 
use the darky minister’s two-step 
method, and (3) make a noise like 
a moose. The first is accomplished 
by writing out your sales talk, re- 
writing it taking out all “I’s,” then 
rewriting it again doubling the 
number of “you’s.” When the 
darky minister was asked how he 
convinced his congregation, he re- 
plied with this two-step method: 
“Make them feel the fire—and 
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make them hear the harps.” The 
third method means to emphasize 
the points that are particularly 
appealing to the customer. 

To take the “ice” out of “price,” 
the salesman should not act 
ashamed of what his product costs. 
Mr. Borden said that any tendency 
of the salesman to shy from the 
price will reflect itself in the cus- 
tomer’s attitude toward the price. 
Merely know the “plus” points of 
the product. 

Number four “sales killer” was 
the failure to put the “plain” in 
“explain.” Make your presenta- 
tion clear by making the eye help 
the ear—draw pictures. Be a Bur- 
bank—-graft an old idea to explain 
a new one. Avoid technical jargon ; 
use 10-cent words. 

Mr. Borden declared that to 
make the customer believe what is 
being said about the product, the 
salesman must deserve belief by 
underclaiming and overproving his 


points. Put the customer on the 
witness stand! Make the part 
prove the whole. 

“Close pins” are the implements 
used in closing a sale. In other 
words, the salesman should close 
each point in his sales talk as he 
goes along. The selling points 
should add up to a closely knit and 
well-ordered whole. Make the sales 
story justify a close, but always 

~be alert to the customer’s attitude 
—close as soon as the customer is 
ready. 

Customers stay sold more read- 
ily when the product is delivered 
with pomp and ceremony like a 
battleship. If there is a complaint, 
don’t set it aside; win the cus- 
tomer back while he is still warm. 

Mr. Borden related an effectiv: 
way to handle complaints. It con 
sists of three major premises: (1) 
Know how to suffer, (2) say you’r 
sorry, and (3) sell your explana 
tion. 
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Will the War End This Year? 


(Continued from page 20) 


Turkey may offer another 
chance of victory to the Axis. 
European Turkey has not the na- 
tural defenses of Greece and Jugo- 
slavia. But again, the material cost 
would be heavy and the result— 
‘xcept for cutting Russia’s Darda- 
nelles link to Britain—meager. It 
would take 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 
men and a long time to overrun 
the unhospitable mountains of 
Anatolia, to find the British at the 
end of the road, almost 2,000 
miles from the home base of the 
Germans. And the Russians may 
be there, too. 

Sweden, Switzerland, and Spain 
ire worthless as objects of attack. 
Spain is also “protected” by the 
geographic situation and the soli- 
larity of fascist systems. There re- 
mains Russia as a potential out- 
et for the surplus energy of 
Germany. (In the March issue of 
AMERICAN Business we pointed 
out that the long-run purpose of 
Germany’s action in the Balkans is 
to encircle Russia.) But how much 
would it cost to overrun the 
Ukraine? Whatever the net result 
in strengthening Germany would 
be, every day which the Germans 
“devote” to other countries is a net 
gain of time to Britain. It is her 
battle that is being fought by 
every nation which resists Naziism, 
giving her that much more chance 
to “get ready.” From this angle 
even German victories on the Con- 
tinent strengthen England to say 
nothing of German failures. 

To sum up, nothing short of 
“knocking out” Britain assures 
German victory which must be ac- 
complished before the full flow of 
overseas’ aid could turn the tide. 
But chances of accomplishing it 
are slim, as indicated by the fact 
that such astute observers as the 
Serb generals were “betting” on 
the eventual defeat of Germany, 
when they refused Hitler’s offer 
f alliance. More precisely: They 
were convinced, and so is the com- 
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munity of detached observers in 
general, that Britain will receive as 
much help from this side as is 
necessary to keep her from losing. 

Under such conditions, victories 
or other developments favorable to 
Germany postpone her evil day 
(which may be hastened by un- 
favorable circumstances). But, to 
repeat, nothing short of Britain’s 
surrender can alleviate her basic 
difficulty which consists in the ob- 
vious inferiority of German re- 
sources in a long war. If we assume 
that Britain can stand the block- 
ade for, say, nine or twelve months 
without showing definite signs of 
an impending breakdown, we have 
also to accept the conclusion that 
Germany faces a most serious 
crisis. The question then is a two- 
fold one: What “mechanism” is 
likely to bring the crisis about? 
And what form is the latter likely 
to take? 

It is generally assumed that 
Germany must be actually beaten, 
if not overrun, to bring about her 
collapse. However, it should be ob- 
vious that she could be forced on 
her knees without a single “bat- 
tle,’ just as Britain might have 
to surrender without being in- 
vaded. In the one case as in the 
other, aerial superiority which 
would give all bombing chances to 
the one side and none or few to 
the other, automatically 
bring about the decision. Ad- 
mittedly, this would take time; 
German airplane output is not 


would 


likely to be outdistanced this year 
or next and oil supplies may not 
run short for a long time. But the 
point is that the expectation of 
being outdistanced in the future, 
may do the trick, if and when the 
Germans become convinced that the 
war cannot be finished soon—that 
Hitler cannot keep his promise. 
Morever, German victories have 
the disadvantage of 
Germany’s supply sources, there- 
by making the British blockade in 


destroying 


creasingly effective. And as to the 
psychological effects of a long war, 
the instability of German morale, 
so far at least as the civilians are 
concerned, is generally recognized. 
Even in the army, the experience of 
the last war, crystallized in the 
words of General Seeckt (quoted 
earlier) cannot fail to call for com- 
parison with demoralizing conse- 
quences. In short, Germany is like- 
ly to give up (if she does not “win” 
soon), provided the general senti- 
ment of the population determines 
her decision. 

But what influence has public 
sentiment in a ruthless totalitarian 
set-up? To the American mind the 
Nazi regime is pictured as a kind 
of caliphate with Hitler as prophet 
and sultan of absolute power. The 
army and everybody else follow him 
blindly, in a sort of delirious en- 
thusiasm. He, in turn, is a die- 
inflicted with 


Napoleonic complexes—a despera- 


hard swordsman, 
do to boot. Such an over-simplifica- 
tion, which may be good enough 
for propagandistic or sensation- 
hunting purposes, is easily dis- 
proved. If twentieth-century Ger- 
mans were such irrational beings, 
comparable to fifteenth century 
Islamic warriors, they could not 
possibly develop the highly ration 
al and individualized technique, 
strategy, and tactics which give 
them one victory after another 
over normally intelligent and ra- 
tional-minded peoples. 

The truth is that the majority 
of the Germans are not altogether 
“insane.” As a matter of fact, they 
think of Naziism in very practical 
terms. It means to them the pros- 
pect of accomplishing such perfect- 
ly worldly aims as empire-build- 
ing and prosperity-creation. So 
long as it does so, first by abolish- 
ing unemployment and improving 
Germany’s international position, 
then by conquering foreign coun- 
tries and looting their riches, the 
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success speaks for itself. But when 
it gives place to gloomy prospects, 
the loyalty of the German people 
to the Fuehrer may vanish literally 
overnight. 

This holds for the army as well. 
Indeed, the 1918 German revolu- 
tion started in the navy, spread 
to the army, and then to the fac- 
tories. Truc, it was at that time a 
beaten army, but this time it is an 
army which is haunted by the ex- 
perience of the last war. Nor is it 
true that the armed forces are en- 
tirely Nazified in the upper ranks. 
Those ranks consist of men who 
served in the last war, and know 
all about it. Very few of them were 
Nazis, or even interested in Nazi- 
ism, before Hitler came in power. 
They are technicians, willing to 
serve any regime which serves what 
they regard as the essential pur- 
pose—Germany’s aggrandizement. 
It means to them both patriotism 
and career. They are all for Hitler 
because Hitler does all for them 
and subordinates the future of the 
country to military aims. It was 
the army that put Hitler in power 
in 1933, and he is “responsible” to 
the army. The new generals owe 
far less loyalty to Mr. Schickl- 
gruber (alias Adolph Hitler) than 
the tradition-bound Prussian aris- 
tocrats of the general staff owed 
the Hohenzollern whom they “ad- 
vised” in 1918 to abdicate. Once 
the men in charge of the armed 
power come to the conviction that 


the game is lost, and that an early 
peace offers better terms than a 
long and exhaustive war, their 
“advice” to Hitler will be readily 
forthcoming. 

A year ago, public opinion in 
this country was more or less con- 
vinced that this was a “phony” 
war. Then, under the impact of 
German victories, practically 
everybody became convinced (in- 
cluding our War Department) 
that Britain would — surrender 
within some such period as six 
weeks or six months. As the theory 
of Britain’s invasion faded, the 
conviction of a war lasting three or 
five years or more became preva- 
lent. Our official plans of defense 
and aid to Britain are made up on 
the assumption of a very long war. 
Our business plans and investment 
policies are deeply influenced by 
the same assumption. 

It is necessary, therefore, to 
take into account the above con- 
siderations, the gist of which is 
that, unless Russia throws in her 
full military weight on the Axis 
side (which is very unlikely), the 
European war cannot last beyond 
the end of 1942 and may be fin- 
ished before. It may be finished 
by British disaster or some sort 
of German peace, if Britain’s 
ability to resist is impaired beyond 
our ability to repair the damage. 
But since American policy is 
definitely made up on the program 
that we give England anything she 


needs to continue, there is a better 
than even chance that she will 
continue. Her new defeats in the 
Near East are an indication of her 
ability to resist rather than the 
opposite, because they show, as did 
the previous defeats, that Britain 
is not taking “chances.” She gives 
up other nations rather than 
weaken her own essential defenses. 
This does not seem a very chival- 
rous attitude, nor will Dunkirk and 
its repetition really add to British 
glory, but it will pay dividends. 
On the other hand, if Britain 
stands up, the German morale is 
bound to give way sooner or later. 
Every new victory which Hitler 
brings home and which strengthens 
his momentary prestige adds in 
reality to his troubles by stretching 
his lines, sacrificing men and muni- 
tions, destroying supply sources. 
(Jugoslavia and Bulgaria were 
very important ones, and will be of 
greatly diminished value for some 
time), and by bringing ever new 
powers into the enemy ranks. This 
may sound like an overly optimis- 
tic outlook at the present junc- 
ture when Britain is faced, for the 
third time in this war, with an 
acute crisis and public opinion in 
this country is developing again 
all symptoms of an unbalanced 
nervousness. The economist’s task 
is, however, to insist on the long- 
run point of view, uninfluenced 
by wishful thinking or by the 
blinding effect of current events. 





Sales Executives to Meet at Cincinnati 


HURSDAY, Friday, and Sat- 

urday, June 12, 13, and 14, the 
National Federation of Sales 
Executives will hold the sixth an- 
nual convention of the group at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

Among the features of the meet- 
ings is a talk by Richard H. 
Grant, vice president in charge of 
sales, General Motors Corporation, 
and a demonstration of dramatized 
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selling by L. L. Shoemaker, di- 
rector of sales education, National 
Cash Register Company. 

On Friday there will be a panel 
discussion, presided over by four 
prominent executives who will lead 
the discussions: They are R. F. 
Lovett, manager of personnel re- 
search department, Procter and 
Gamble Company; Roy A. Frue- 


hauf, vice president and director 


of sales, Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany ; Edward C. Schroedel, direc- 
tor of institutional and educational 
department, International Business 
Machines Corporation; and J. A. 
Revelle, plant sales manager, Swift 
and Company. 

Saturday there will be a sales 
clinic for the discussions of sales 
problems and a round table, led by 
prominent sales executives. 
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Afternoon Tea Is Served Employees 
a Famous Johnson Office 


Walk into the ultra modern 
fices designed by Frank 
loyd Wright of S. C. John- 
ym and Son, at Racine, Wis- 
msin (shown below), at 3:30 
ny afternoon, and you'll think 
9 a moment you’ve hit an 
ntertainment spot instead of 
n Office. At that time the am- 
lifying system sends music 
i\roughout the building—popu- 
ir, classical, or boogie woogie 
while each employee is served 

cup of tea and a cookie. 
here is no suspension of work. 
After ten minutes, however, 
's all over. The quick stimu- 
int and the relaxation of the 
usic has stepped up efficiency 
t the end of the day to such 
n extent, since the plan was 
idopted less than a year ago, 
iat company officials are con- 
sidering extending it to every 


department in the factory. 


These results and the results 
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of other American companies 
are most interesting in view of 
the statement made by Eng- 
land’s Minister of Labor, 
Ernest Bevin, when he said, “It 
is of extreme importance that 
there should be adequate breaks 
for all workers, during which 
the management should en- 
deavor to provide easy facili- 
ties for workers to purchase re- 
freshments likely to restore their 
physical and mental vigor.” 
And, in a war-time report, 
the British National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology states: 
“War conditions, which demand 
longer hours and harder work, 
have made rest pauses even 
more necessary. Without ade- 
quate rest pauses, the increased 
demands on industrial workers 
are likely to defeat their own 
ends, since accumulating fa- 
tigue: will slow down work and 
eventually reduce output.” 





It’s almost petunia time again in Rockford, Michigan, and 
the Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corporation and its em- 
ployees plant thousands each year. From the company’s 
plantings employees are given plants for their own yards. 
Announcement is made in the employee newspaper when 
the plants are ready for transplanting. Wolverine employees 
have, since 1925, pooled their orders for nursery stock and 
saved money. It is estimated that between 15,000 and 20,000 
individual specimens of roses, evergreens, and shrubs have 
been bought in this way. Maple trees bought sixteen years 
ago, when the plan was started, now have a growth of 30 feet 





Victor Equipment and Libby Humanize 
Their Business to the Public 


Each month the editors of 
AMERICAN Business hear about 
more companies which have 
switched to the ranks of “hu- 
manized” businesses, and this 
month we report the effort of 
the Victor Equipment Com- 
pany, maker of welding equip- 
ment, of San Francisco, and of 
Libby, McNeill and Libby, food 
packers of Chicago. 

Victor has just published a 
booklet, called The Story of 
an Organization, which traces 
the development of the com- 
pany from its founding in 1910 
up to the present time and 
shows the organization at work 
The heads of each department 
are pictured at work and 
smaller pictures show their de- 
partments as entities. 

The booklet was distributed 
to stockholders, customers, and 
employees alike, and is written 
in an informal, friendly, chatty 
style, not as an uninteresting 


dissertation on industry, as it 
might have been. In _ several 
places an invitation to visit the 
company any time it is con- 
venient with the reader is ex- 
tended. 

The annual report sent to 
Libby, McNeill and Libby 
stockholders in April is another 
example of informative selling, 
combined with necessary sta- 
tistics. In it the president, 
Daniel W. Creeden, writes a 
letter five pages long on the 
company’s situation, explaining 
in detail such points as public 
relations, industrial relations, 
national defense, research, and 
management changes. An eight- 
page, four-color folder feature 
in the center of the booklet 
shows some of the more than 
one hundred foods packed and 
sold under the Libby label. 
This feature is a well-planned 
udvertisement of the company’s 
products to its owners. 





Educational Program Takes Form of 
Quiz Game at Lincoln National 


Home office employees of the 
Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, are learning about 
their company in an entertain- 
ing way. Though the plan is pri- 
marily educational and employ- 
ees are gaining a basic knowl- 
edge of their own business and 
an ability to help the company 
and its sales force in answer- 
ing common questions that 
arise concerning life insurance, 
it is conducted in the form of 
a quiz game. 

Each month a set of ques- 
tions with the answers is dis- 
tributed to every employee. 
After employees have had a 
chance to study the questions 
and answers, the names of ten 
are drawn from the employee 
rolls. These ten are then asked 
to report to a quiz committee. 
One question for each person 
is distributed, and if the em- 
ployee gives the correct answer, 
he is awarded a cash prize. 


No advance notice is given 
of the time the monthly quiz 
will be held, so employees must 
study their answers to be able 
to win a prize should their 
names be called, Participation 
in the contest is not compul- 
sory, but experience has shown 
that interest is keen and re- 
fusals are rare. Due to the en- 
tertainment feature of the plan, 
company Officials said that it 
has captured the interest of 
younger employees not ordi- 
narily interested in facts of a 
general educational nature. 

The idea of making a game 
out of learning about one’s 
company has proved particu- 
larly effective in disseminating 
better understanding of the 
jobs done by employees and the 
basic principles of the business 
in which they are engaged. 
Such a plan could undoubtedly 
be used with good results by a 
great many types of businesses 
other than insurance. 
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Bristol-Myers Uses Paging System to 
Entertain Employees with Music 


At the Hillside, New Jersey, 
plant of Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, employees are enjoying 
the by-product of a modern 
paging system. That is, em- 
ployees throughout the various 
buildings now are treated to 
broadcasts of both swing and 
symphonic music for a total of 
four hours each working day. 
The broadcast hook-up oper- 
ates in the manner of a mini- 
ature radio network. The tele- 
phone operator manipulates the 
system through a master con- 
trol cabinet equipped with a 
four-band radio receiver which 
permits the feeding of radio 
programs directly into the loud- 
speaker circuits. The equip- 
ment for the broadcast of re- 
corded music consists of an 
automatic record player pro- 
viding a _ twenty-five-minute 
program of musical selections 
with a single loading. 

The radio and_ recorded 
music is broadcast daily over 
the main system from 8:80 to 
9:30 am., 11:30 a.m. through 
the lunch hour to 1:30 p.m., 
and from 3 to 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Another by-product of the in- 
stallation is the playing of 


chimes so that employees wit! 
in the factory walls no long: 
work by the factory whistle. 

William M. Bristol, Jr., vir 
president of the company, 
charge of the factory operatic 
at Hillside, said, “The immed 
ate practical reason for su 
a system is the aid it will be 
finding busy executives ar 
other keymen promptly whe 
they are away from their cu 
tomary stations, but the ad 
tional uses we expect of t 
system may prove fully 
great in value. 

“In case of emergency, fi: 
for example, we have at har 
instant communication. Safet 
speeches by plant executiv: 
and company announcements 
all kinds can be broadcast 
all employees at their work st 
tions. Significant news broa 
casts likewise are _ possib! 
Employees now have mus 
with their lunch in the con 
pany cafeteria. We believe th 
music, news, and other types 
informative and_ entertainir 
programs will be an aid in er 
abling plant and office worke: 
to go through the day with 
minimum of fatigue from 
good day’s work.” 


Complaints Reach Policy-Making Executives 
In This Bank's Teller-Contact Plan 


Eight out of ten customers 
in many stores and _ public 
service institutions never have 
any contact with anyone but 
the clerk with whom they 
transact business over the 
counter, and their interests 
and complaints never reach the 
central office where they could 
be taken care of. 

This hurdle has been effec- 
tively crossed at Oklahoma 
City’s First National Bank and 
Trust Company through a 
teller-contact plan that is prov- 
ing to be a definite good-will 
builder and business-getter. 

Each of the thirty-five con- 
tact employees has been fur- 
nished with special forms, on 
which there is a column for 
customers’ names, another col- 
umn for notations. Each clerk 
uses one of these forms each 
day to jot down little points of 
information that customers 
drop in the casual remarks 
made while deposits are taken 
care of or while the customer 
is waiting for his account book. 
The customer might comment 


about illness in the family, ne 
business in his plant, plans fo: 
buying a new car, for buildin 
a new house, complaints about 
some detail of his relatior 
with the bank, news abo 
change of address, 

If a clerk has nothing to ré 
port, he writes “Nothing” o 
his form, so that the bank 
controller has a report fron 
each of the contact clerks. Teil 
ers are impressed with the fa 
that they need not go out oi 
their way to find something t 
report, for each day some te 
to twenty blanks out of th: 
thirty-five have a notation th: 
can be relayed to the centr 
filing system. 

The bank has discovered, r¢ 
ports Controller Lyall Bar: 
hart, that customers discu 
things with tellers they wou 
not think of going to an offic 
about. The teller-contact s) 
tem has furnished the bar 
with prospects for automobi 
loans, insurance premium 
nancing, safe deposit box bus 
ness, and other services. 
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*resident Frank Lewman and the late “Daddy” Richman, the last of the three founders, are seen 


ere cheerily greeting Richman workers as they come to work in the morning. The 


heads of the 


ompany have always greeted employees in the morning and bid them good-night in the evening 


At Richman Brothers, Employees and Management 
Combine to Form One Family 


The greeting of workers by 
fficials of Richman Brothers, 
Cleveland, makers of men’s 
lothing, is just an external 
representation of the friendly, 
‘family” feeling in that com- 
any, which was one of the 
first in the clothing industry to 
organize its production so that 
weatshop and farmed-out work 
was eliminated and _ straight- 
line assembly introduced. 

In the Richman plant there is 
no employment office; all new 
workers are brought in by old 


employees, and in some twenty- 
five years, Frank C. Lewman, 
president, declares, less than a 
dozen employees have been 
fired. If an employee’s work is 
unsatisfactory his sponsor takes 
care of the situation. 

The Richman _ Foundation 
was begun in 1932’for employ- 
ees with a gift of 6,000 shares 
of stock from the three Rich- 
man brothers, founders of the 
company, and from this Foun- 
dation employees in trouble are 
helped. On the deaths of the 


three brothers, since the Foun- 
dation was started, the number 
of shares have been increased 
by bequests. Up to the present 
time a total of 3,429 employee 
cases have been helped to the 
tune of $149,955. Money has 
been given for death benefits, 
childbirth benefits, sick bene- 
fits, gratuities, hospitalization, 
extra sick benefits, professional 
fees, and donations to other 
charities. In addition to these 
gratuities, loans without inter- 
est have been made. 





Telephone Time Service of Bank Proves Community 
Service and Good Advertising, Too 


By installing an automatic 


time service machine in _ its 
lobby, the First National Bank 
and Trust Company, at Racine, 
Wisconsin, has been able to ex- 
tend a direct time service pre- 
iously not available anywhere 
in the community. The new 
service has created an enorm- 
ous amount of good-will for the 
bank and has enabled the bank 
to call attention to its own 
service departments in a very 
personal way to each of the 
2,000 persons who call each 
day for correct time. 

Up to a year ago, “correct 
time” used to be furnished on 
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request by various companies, 
chiefly the local telegraph com- 
pany. The great number of 
calls that came in, however, was 
interfering with business that 
needed to be done, and the free 
service had to be discontinued. 
The automatic time service ma- 
chine installed by the bank does 
not interfere with regular calls. 

“Our records show that 
211,921 calls came in from Sep- 
tember 5, 1940, when the serv- 
ice was installed, until Janu- 
ary 1, 1941,” states B. J. 
Bleakiey, vice president. “Every 
one of those callers hears a 
ten-word personal message 


about one of our services be- 
fore he received the time. We 
know he heard that message, 
which is more than we can ex- 
pect from every reader of the 
newspaper in which we place 
our advertising.” 

A dozen slogans advertising 
First National’s services are 
recorded on the _ record-disc 
connected with the time-service 
machine. 

A small ad with a humorous 
cartoon, inserted once each 
week in the news section of the 
daily newspaper, calls atten- 
tion to the new direct time 
service offered by the bank. 


No Vacation, But 
Double Pay for 
Two Weeks 


Employees of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company have been 
told that, because of the needs 
of the defense program for un- 
broken and 100 per cent pro- 
duction, vacations this year will 
be suspended. However, on 
August 1 all employees, hourly 
workers and salaried employees, 
will receive checks for the va- 
cation pay coming to them 
under the vacation plan 
adopted by the company in 
October 1939. According to this 
plan all employees receive two- 
week vacations with pay, so, for 
two weeks in August, Cater- 
pillar employees will receive 
double pay to compensate them 
for their loss of vacations. 


Industrial Recreation 
Cements Employee 


Good-Will 


In a study conducted by 
Floyd R. Eastwood and Leon- 
ard J. Diehl, of Purdue Uni- 
versity Research Foundation, 
for the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, Chicago, it 
was found that an industrial 
recreation program achieves 
four ends: (1) Improved em- 
ployer-employee relations; (2) 
better interdepartmental co- 
operation and fellowship; (8) 
better (worker) use of energy 
during free time; and (4) bet- 
ter mental and physical fitness 
on the part of workers. 

Types of recreation spon- 
sored by companies are: (1) 
Physical, which includes bowl- 
ing, softball, basketball, golf, 
baseball, ping pong, rifle or 
pistol shooting, etc.; (2) social, 
including dancing and parties; 
and (8) cultural, which takes 
in camera enthusiasts, stamp 
collectors, and chess players. 

Physical activities far out- 
weigh the other two classifica- 
tions in popularity, and of the 
various active sports, bowling 
proved to be the one most par- 
ticipated in by both men and 
women. Facilities provided by 
companies generally are base- 
ball fields, softball fields, tennis 
courts, and billiards and ping 
pong tables, but for bowling 
and golf commercial facilities 
are used as a rule. Y.M.C.A.’s 
and Y.W.C.A’s also provide 
facilities for sports. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Window Displays on 
State of Washington 


ONE of Seattle’s department stores, 
Frederick and Nelson, struck a new high 
in institutional merchandising when it de- 
voted all of its window display frontage 
to displays depicting progress and de- 
velopment in outstanding civic and indus- 
trial institutions of Seattle and the -state 
of Washington. 

Some of the most interesting exhibits 
included the parts of giant Boeing clip- 
pers in the aircraft display and a scale 
model of Grand Coulee Dam in the 
power and irrigation exhibit. 

Major industries of the state of Wash- 
ington logqale were accorded special ex- 
hibits, and lumbering and forest prod- 
ucts were given particular emphasis by a 
supplementary exhibit in the store audi- 
torium. The illustration shows the Alaska 
window, arranged to tell the story of the 
importance of this neighboring territory 
in national defense. 

The twenty windows, called a “Pa- 
rade of Progress,” became a must-see for 
every man, woman, and child in Seattle. 
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2. All Spellings of One 
Name on Same Record 


THE Washington Title Insurance Com- 
pany, Seattle, uses a system of multiple 
name posting which suggests itself for 
ready adaptation in many other lines of 
business. 

Although almost every name has at 
least eight ways of being commonly 
spelled, and some as many as twelve, all 
posting of records pertaining to the same 
name may be done on the same record 
because only the given name and the 
middle initial occur in the posting, and 
this is completed with a numerical nota- 
tion which indicates the exact spelling of 
the name. 

Thus a Robert L. 8 might indicate a 
name of Pahlson, the while a John L. 2 
a spelling of Pallson. The multiple name 
posting on the same record takes care 
of any postings in which the same name 
is spelled differently in different instru- 
ments, due to clerical errors; it saves 
considerable time in consulting a card, as 
there is no need of looking up every 
conceivable way of spelling the name. 


3. Office Layout Permits 
*“Conveyor’’ System 


ONE of the oldest insurance firms in the 
country, Fred S. James and Company, 
expects a 15 to 20 per cent increase in 
production as a result of its new quar- 
ters on the second and third floors of 
the One North LaSalle Street Building, 
in Chicago. 

The offices were planned in such a 
way as to give maximum efficiency for 
both routine and special work. Depart- 
ments which do most of their work di- 
rectly with customers are easily acces- 
sible. These include fire, casualty, fidelity, 
and marine underwriting departments. 
Order takers in these departments are 


_ located in the center of the large office 


just to the left of the entrance stairway, 
bounded by an aisle on two sides. 

Special risks are handled in a separate 
section. The filing department is com- 
pletely centralized and only active ac- 
counts are kept on file. 

Separated from the underwriting de- 
partments by a glass partition is the 
policy writing department. No one en- 
ters this department except those who 
work in that particular section—the door 
is kept locked. Orders are handed 
through slots in the glass partition to be 
written up. Then they are passed down 
the line to the accounting and billing de- 
partment. From there they return to the 
original department. 

Solicitors and special agents have their 
quarters directly behind the information 
desk. To their left is the engineering 
staff, loss department, and the life, 
health, and accident department. 

The compactness and location of de- 
partments of the office eliminate much 
running back and forth. Orders travel 
from one department to another in logi- 
cal sequence—much like a “conveyor” 
system. 

Fluorescent lighting, giving a minimum 
average intensity of 28 footcandles, and 
air-conditioning throughout make this 
office an enjoyable place to work. In 
addition, the ceiling is covered with 
acoustical material to cut down objec- 
tionable noise. Double windows were in- 
stalled to eliminate disturbing noise. 

The third floor is occupied by several! 
insurance brokerage firms and the supply 
room. 
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4. Promotions Based on 
Classification System 


FAIR job promotions to all its 1,500 
employees are insured by the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, by means of a job classifica- 
tion system developed with the help of 
the employees themselves, and by letting 
employees know exactly when and how 
they are being rated for salary promo- 
tion. 

When the program was started three 
years ago, each employee was asked to 
write out a description of his job, listing 
ill the duties for which he was respon- 
sible. These descriptions cleared through 
the office supervisors and through special 
departmental committees. Then they 
went to the personnel department for 
final checking. 

On the basis of these descriptions, each 
job was classified in a certain group, 
designated by one of the letters of the 
ilphabet from a to g-2. An _ overall 
committee approved the classifications. 
Then salary ranges were set up for each 
class. If, for instance, a clerk was 
classified in class c, his salary might range 
from $14 to $20, with c-1 earning $14, c-2 
earning $16, c-3 earning $18, and c-4 
earning the maximum weekly salary for 
that classification—$20. Each job would 
involve certain added duties or more 
difficult assignments in the same general 
type of work. Promotion beyond $20, 
however, must be made to the next letter 
group, which would be a different job. 

Rating of employees occurs semian- 
nually, by a scale posted on the bulletin 
board so employees know when and on 
exactly what points they are being rated. 
Later, in a private interview, they are 
told what their ratings are. 

There are four points listed on the 
scale, on which rating is based: (1) Per 
sonal impression and knowledge of job; 
(2) capacity for work, adaptability, and 
cooperativeness; (3) dependability; and 
(4) effectiveness on the job. 

Each person is rated by at least two 
of his superiors, independently, and the 
average is taken. The individual ratings 
of each superior are listed on the em- 
ployee’s chart, so that varying standards 
may be taken into consideration. Some 
superiors have a higher standard than 
others. One man’s average total for em- 
ployees may be 76. A rating of 65 from 
this man would have more merit than it 
would have from a superior who was 
more lenient and whose average was 90. 

“Our method of rating differs from 
that of most organizations,” commented 
Miss L. M. Neuman, personnel manager 
at Northwestern, “in that we let our em- 
ployees know about what is going on. 
We find that employees like the system 
—it makes them feel that their promo- 
tion can never be stymied by the atti- 
tude of one superior in the organization. 
The definiteness of the job classification 
system has, we found, increased the gen- 
eral alertness of all employees, and has 
stimulated many of them to rise to posi- 
tions they would never have reached un- 
der the old system.” 
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5. Dropping Follow-Ups 
Saves 50 Per Cent Effort 


“TWO years ago we dropped follow-up 
letters entirely in our sales department,” 
reports O. T. Jacobsen, president of the 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company at 
Racine, Wisconsin. ““We have discovered 
that the omission has not affected sales 
in the slightest degree, but that our sales 
have increased in the same proportion to 
our increase in advertising as in former 
years. Our office force, however, saves 
50 per cent of the time it would other- 
wise spend on handling inquiries.” 

The Jacobsen Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes lawn mowers for home and 
institutional use, and works entirely 
through dealer and factory representa- 
tives. For a period of twenty years two 
follow-up letters have been used on every 
inquiry. Now the first letter sent in 
response to an inquiry carries all the 
information which company records show 
the customer wants to know. With the 
letter are included the names of the 
nearest dealer and factory representa- 
tive, as well as sales literature on com- 
pany products. 

The name of the prospect is then sent 
to the dealer and factory representative 
who handle the territory in which the 
prospect lives and the office of the plant 
has nothing further to worry about. 

Last year the company eliminated the 
catalog of products. A series of folders 
was substituted, each carrying complete 
description, colored pictures, and prices 
on a particular product. By inserting in 
the special cardboard cover only the 
folders of particular interest to the 
prospect, it has been discovered that a 
quicker reaction from prospects is ob- 
tained and considerable expense is saved 
besides. 


6. Baseball Letter 
Collects Bills 


LAST year William M. Reisel, credit 
manager, Detecto Scales Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York, found this collection letter 
result-producing. 

Gentlemen: 

“I do not expect to make a hit every 
time I go to bat, but will be happy with 
a good batting average,” from the lips 
of our leading batsmen. 

This is exactly what the writer is try- 
ing to accomplish with the collection of 
money due our company. 

You will help, won’t you, by sending 
your check for your July purchases, as 
refiected by the attached statement of 
account? 

All we need is “teamwork—a good 
average will inevitably result. 

Very truly yours, 

The hooking up of the baseball theme 
during the summer months proved to 
he a timely, seasonal advantage which 
made the letter pull. In the same way 
goods and products may very often be 
sold effectively by tying up promotions 
with special events, seasons, and activi- 
ties. 








FLUORESCENT 
FOR OFFICES 


With New Lower Priced 
BEACON 


Here’s a practical unit to give your offices 
the benefits of amazing fluorescent light- 
ing... the Wakefield BEACON. Provides 
well-diffused light with high efficiency . . . 
to speed seeing, reduce eyestrain and er- 
rors. A certified Fleur-O-Lier, it meets 
over 50 vital specifications for good light, 
balanced performance, trouble-free opera- 
tion. And it’s lower in price. Write for full 


"© WAKEFIELD °* 


THE 
51 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


F. W. 





LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


AS LOW AS— 


SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US SUB- 
MIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


% Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment, we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones, Not only on let- 
terheads, but on circulars, folders and 
forms as well! 
% Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned, send us 
a line and say: “I’d like to see your 
folder of famous letterheads.” With it 
we'll send our all-time-low price quo- 
tations on quality work. And, of 
course, you won't be obligated to buy. 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. 35, 4321 Diversey Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town 
section, it affords the same kind 
of convenience for all outside ac- 
tivities . . . Doubly handy and 
doubly enjoyable . . . Attractive 
rooms with shower, $4.00... 
With tub and shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


























MORE BUSINESS 
FROM SALESMEN 


A new Dartnell manual that sum- 
marizes, interestingly and concisely, 
the experience and methods of suc- 
cessful managers of salesmen. 
Shows the steps in a sound manage- 
ment policy that avoid pitfalls and 
mistakes. 

TYPICAL SUBJECTS COVERED | 
Qualifications of a Good Manager 
What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 
When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 


200 pages—$1.50 on approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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7. Coffee Demonstrations 
Create Good- Will 


THE Stewart and Ashby Coffee Com- 
pany, in promoting its Stewart’s Private 
Blend coffee to the consumer, employs a 
woman to visit club women. She makes 
coffee and, with the aid of a maid who 
accompanies her, serves it to from fifty to 
one hundred and twenty-five women in a 
gathering. In return for this service, the 
chairman of the club meeting allows her 
fifteen minutes on the program to tell 
the club members about Stewart and 
Ashby coffee. Sometimes the talk is on 
how to make certain types of coffee; 
other times it is on the history of coffee. 
After the short lecture, questions are 
invited. 

To stimulate interest, pound sacks of 
coffee are distributed to lucky prize win- 
ners, on a basis of 5 pounds of coffee 
to fifty guests. 

No attempt is made to sell coffee for 
profits, but coffee is sold to the club 
members in quantities not to exceed one 
pound to the customer. Tea in one-fourth 
pound packages is also sold. While the 
regular retail price is asked for the cof- 
fee, 15 per cent is given back to the club 
or church organization, or whatever the 
meeting represents. The clubs in this 
way profit from the demonstration. 
Usually 40 to 60 per cent of the members 
present purchase some coffee. 

The company feels that it establishes 
its product in the minds of the home- 
makers in this way. When the consumer 
learns about the product, the grocer is 
also helped. Both consumer and grocer, 
therefore, benefit by this contact and the 
company builds good-will for itself. 


8. When Fewer Prospects 
Mean More Sales 


ONE of the inherent reasons why Napier 
and Scott, a heating equipment firm of 
Seattle, chalked up a sales gain of nearly 
100 per cent in 1940, may be traced to 
the fact that the salesmen do not work 
with fat files of prospects. Virgil Napier, 
the thirty-two-year-old executive who 
started this business in a meager way in 
1928 and built it up to its present 
$200,000 proportions, contends a sales- 
man’s “prospect file” is usually a morgue. 

So—Napier and Scott men are given 
only twelve leads at a time, and at no 
time does an individual’s prospect file 
amount to more than twelve names. As 
leads are converted into sales, new leads 
are given to fill in the number up to the 
maximum of twelve. 

“From my own experience,” says Mr. 
Napier, “I know that it is just human 
nature to focus attention on what ap- 
pear to be the best prospects, and if 
there is a long list of prospects, just that 
much more skimming to get the best 
possible ‘cream’ will result. It is quite 
another matter when there are a mini- 
mum of prospects in a file—all of them 
are bound to get the attention they de- 
serve. At least, this plan of funneling 
down sales energies to a fine point on 
just a few names at a time has worked 


out advantageously in our experience, as 
we close about 90 per cent of our leads.” 

There is a time limit, too—not more 
than three months—on which a prospect 
may remain in a file. 


9. Accident Record Set in 
Building DuPont Plant 


HOW a world’s safety record was set 
during the building of the Tennessee 
Powder Plant, at Memphis, has been 
explained by J. A. DeLuca, director of 
safety and fire prevention for the powder 
plant which is owned by E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc. It was ex- 
plained at a meeting attended by more 
than two hundred plant superintendents 
from Memphis industrial plants and was 
one of a series of meetings sponsored by 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 
The $7,000,000 powder mill was built 
without a lost-time accident. “We spent 
a lot of money to protect the workmen,” 
Mr. DeLuca said, “but it has more than 
paid for itself. It boosted the morale of 
the worker and did good in other ways.” 
To prevent accidents and elimination 
of hazards, field inspectors were con- 
tinuously on duty at the plant, working 
on a twenty-four-hour basis. Any haz- 
ards which might have caused accident: 
were removed at once. Workmen were 
equipped with safety shoes, goggles, and 
gloves and were cautioned before going 
to work not to take chances. Workmen 
who refused to use safety precautions 
were removed from the work and con- 
stant vigilance was maintained to see 
that all safety equipment was in use. 


10. Waving Flag Makes 
Cosmetic Sales 


ADAPTATION of packaging, product 
naming, and literature to the patriotic 
colors theme has proved to be a good 
business expansion move to Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayre, Inc., cosmetic maker. 

The build-up of the patriotic color dis- 
play was a gradual one. In the prepara- 
tion of the packaging for a holiday gift 
box, named “Luxuria,” last summer, Mrs. 
Lillian S. Dodge, president, ordered the 
predominance of the patriotic color 
scheme. The result was a flowered box 
with red, white, and blue in about equal 
proportions. Then the vogue for mid- 
shipman blue in women’s wearing apparel 
for the fall and winter caused the neces- 
sity for contrasting and complementary 
shades of make-up. The two resultant 
new make-ups were named “Flag Red” 
and “Navy Red” with a natural sequence 
of patriotic color packaging. To supple- 
ment this, special counter cards for 
Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, 
and Flag Day were prepared. The firm’s 
product and the counter cards, without 
any additions of special decoration, pro- 
vide a special patriotic counter or win- 
dow display for these holidays. 

The demand for the display cards and 
additions to stock have been so wide 
spread that the firm is now planning 
other special display cards. 
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Cash Register for 
Small Merchant 


WITH the merchant who does less than 
$30,000 annual business in mind (and in 
this class fall 80 per cent of the retail 
stores in the United States, according 
to recent estimates), National Cash 
Register Company has placed on the 
market a new cash register, record-keep- 
ing system. One of the features of this 
register, shown above, is the selective 
columnar printing on the detailed audit- 
strip, which works on a new mechanical 
principle, making possible an easy segre- 
gation of sales and transactions. 

Another feature is the control lock. By 
turning this lock the register becomes an 
electric adding machine, so that the seg- 
regated information can easily be totaled 
at the close of the day. 

Four rows of number keys, which pro- 
vide a means of obtaining a further 
analysis of daily sales of individual 
transactions, are another innovation in 
this low-priced register. This feature can 
be used in identifying transactions, keep- 
ing inventory or stock numbers, job num- 
bers, styles, sizes, quantities, and other 
things. 
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New Type Holding Base 
for Multigraph 


A TYPE blanket providing variable line 
spacing gives new versatility to the scope 
of Multigraph methods. This new prin- 
ciple of form make-up employs a flexible 
blanket with removable and adjustable 
channels for holding the lines of type. 
The blanket is easily and quickly at- 
tached to a blanket segment and is held 
firmly in place by spring tension clamps 
and marginal bands. Once locked in posi- 
tion, there is no possibility of shifting 
or dislodging during duplicating. 

This new blanket makes possible the 
addition or removal of lines of composi- 
tion, individually or in groups, without 
disturbing the rest of the composition. A 
variety of line spacings can be obtained 
in a blanket with its removable type 
channels. 

When a blanket becomes too full, part 
of the composition can be transferred 
quickly to a new blanket by placing the 
two blankets on a flat surface, inter- 
locked end to end, removing the retain- 
ing bar from the filled blanket and slid- 
ing the excess channels onto the new 
blanket. 


New Acme Stitcher 
For Cartons 


RECENTLY, Acme Steel Company an- 
nounced a new line of straight arm, bot- 
tom and combination carton stitching 
machines to be known as Silverstitchers. 
This equipment is said to incorporate 
several features new in the field. A spe- 
cial single pedal control which is ad- 
justable and reduces by 50 per cent the 
manual effort required for stitching is 
one feature. The moving parts are few 
and are reversible, thus enabling main- 
tenance costs to be cut down. 

The straight arm type of Silverstitcher 
is designed for stitching sides and ends 
of telescope and folding cartons, bever- 
age cases, display units, set-up and suit 
boxes, and can easily be adapted for spe- 
cial applications. The bottom type is 
made for stitching bottoms of fibre and 
corrugated containers, slotted cartons, 
and collapsible boxes. 





Electric, Core-Fed Eraser 
For Draftsmen 


CORE-FEEDING is the new principle 
applied in this new Bruning Hollow 
Shaft Eraser shown below. A_ 77-inch 
eraser, fitting into a tubular armature 
shaft is used in this electric eraser. As 
the eraser wears down the long core can 
be fed out and tightened at the lower 
end of the instrument by a chuck. A con- 
venient sliding control button designed 
to fit under the index finger controls the 
operation of the machine. 














ON 
emplar DURO Lead 


We call a spade a spade... 


and we call Templar DURO Lead 
The Almost UMBRERKABLE renci” 


Because all pencils look alike, we 
ask YOU to make tests with 
Templar DUROLead Pencils, at 
our expense. 
Available in SIX scientifically 
graded lead degrees . .. for every 
writing purpose. 

Remember 


This Can't Happen— 
When You Write with 


Templar DUROLead AXA 
U. S. Pat, 2,131,657 “v0 
Ask Your Stationery Dealer for 
FREE TEST SAMPLES 


or Write Dept. ABS 
on Your Business Letterhead 


RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





Salesman’s Prize Books 


For your next prize plan or sales con- 
test—use this impressive, colorful, ef- 
fective prize book. A carefully selected 
array of over 700 prizes, presented in 
color photography, four-color process 
printing, human interest photographs, 
unusual black-and-white layouts. A 
fifty-two page prize book that will help 
you get greater sales results in any 
campaign or prize plan. 


The use of these prize books permits 
you to take advantage of the Dartnell 
cooperative plan for purchasing prizes. 
The plan is used by hundreds of leading 
companies, to save money and to get 
a more effective selection of prizes. 


Sales contest 
upon request. 


suggestions gladly sent 


Contest and Prize Division 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 











| Desk Drawer to House 
| Dictating Machine 


| THE above illustration shows the dic- 
| tating machine insert drawer which Art 
| Metal Construction Company has de- 
| signed for use in both Airline and Main- 
liner Art Metal desks of 55- and 60-inch 
widths. The DM Insert provides space 
for eight cylinders and a large space for 
folders, in addition to adequate room for 
the dictating machine operation. The 
electrical cord for the machine connects 
| with the wiring outlet inside the desk. 
The illustration shows an Ediphone, with 
| cylinders and folders, installed in a DM 
Insert. 


| Siceentine Desk Tray by 
_Globe-Wernicke 


| THE new steel desk tray, called the 
“Streamliner,” now being marketed by 
the Globe-Wernicke Company, is equip- 
ped with rubber feet on the bottom to 
prevent marring of the desk surface. 
| Metal supports with satin chrome finish 
are easily attached and hold stacks 
rigid. Trays may be intermembered as 
| high as desired. The full-width opening 
| makes it easy to handle papers. Seal 


grey and standard green finishes are 


| available. 


New Checkwriter with 
Signal Lights 


IN THE new Model 33 Protectograph, 
made by the Todd Company, a “Signa 
Eye” lights red when a key has been 
depressed. This Signal Eye consists of 
transparent magnifying bar of plasti 
material behind which red signals or in 
dicators flash. The device acts as a warn 
ing to operators and greatly reduces the 
possibility of imprinting incorrec 
amounts. Another feature of this check 
writer is the automatic mechanical rib 
bon rewinding device which, it is claimed, 
increases the wearing qualities of ribbons 

A new type style has been incorpo 
rated in this machine, and the use of an 
arrow preceding the first left side figure 
of the imprinted amount line puts an 
other barrier in the path of the check 
changer who tries to insert a larger 
amount between the prefix and the first 
dollar sign. The word “and” has re- 
placed the old ampersand, and a new 
CTS block is included to improve the 
ippearance and bring new safety to the 
amount line. 


ll 
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Business VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





On Preparing the 
Annual Report 


ACH year more and more companies 
ire either preparing human, vital, in- 
eresting annual reports or are consider- 
ng such a move, and with this in mind, 
he Mead Sales Company now has a bro- 
‘hure called How to Plan the Annual 
Report. Many helpful ideas on prepar- 
ng the cover, the title page, listing of 
fficers and directors, the president’s mes- 
ige, financial statement, statistical data 
ind charts, illustrations, and printing 
ind mailing are included. The booklet 
nakes suggestions about the distribution 
f the report. All in all, it'shows how 
o make the annual report a sales promo- 
ion piece, rather than a dry, unin- 
eresting statistical report of the year’s 
ictivities. In the back of the booklet are 
‘amples of Mead paper suitable for an- 
ual reports. 


If Traveling You 
Would Go 


\ WISH-MAKING travel booklet by 
Southern Pacific is How to See Twice 
is Much of America. When planning 
your vacation this year, don’t miss this 
beautifully illustrated booklet with natu- 
ral photographs. Six clear color maps 
show the combination trips on the 
Southern Pacific routes—the Overland, 
the Golden State, the Sunset, and the 
Shasta Routes. By combining routes, six 
different choices of trips can be made, 
ind you can see pretty much what you 
want from Chicago west. Photographs in 
full color show scenes from the different 
routes. On the Sunset Route are pic- 
tures from New Orleans, San Antonio 
ind Houston, and from E] Paso, where 
the Golden State and Sunset Routes 
meet, you may see the Carlsbad Caverns, 
Old Mexico, Phoenix and the Arizona 
desert, California from Palm Springs up 
to Los Angeles and Santa Catalina 
Island and on to San Francisco. Scenes 
from all these places appear in the book- 
let, as well as some taken on the Over- 
land and Shasta Routes. On the Over- 
land Route high points illustrated are 
Salt Lake City, Palisade Canyon in 
Nevada, Lake Tahoe, and Reno; and 
on the Shasta Route illustrations are 
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shown of Crater Lake, Shasta Dam, Mt. 
Hood, 


Vancouver, British Columbia, and | 


the Columbia River Gorge. Several pages | 
in the back of the booklet tell about and | 


picture the facilities and equipment of 
Southern Pacific trains on these routes. 


Store Fixtures and Display 
Units Presented 


MODERN store fixtures are cataloged ir 
the new Korrect-Way Quarterly, put out 
by the American Fixture and Manufac- 
turing Company. In it 
nequins; children’s figures; 
tion units; fashionettes; 

mirrors; racks; smoking stands and 
chrome furniture; tables; card holders; 
easels; men’s wear fixtures; and bag, 
hosiery, jewelry, millinery, shoe, umbrel- | 
las, and window displayers—a complete 
line of display fixtures for retailers. The 
company will be glad to send a copy of 
this quarterly catalog to readers of 
AMERICAN Bustrness requesting one. 


What About Doors in the | 


| ing motions by 20%. 


New Factory? 


construction of 
when 
the 


MINOR details in the 
new plants are often neglected, 
they could easily be included in 
buildings. One of these details, 
might not cause much worry but which 
might facilitate operations, is the plan- 
ning of proper doors. The Kinnear 
Manufacturing Company has just re- 
leased a catalog on its steel rolling 
doors, which shows steel rolling service 
doors, fire doors and _ shutters, 
grilles, RoL-TOP doors, bifold 
vertical sliding doors, and a few 
rolling doors. 


doors, 


are shown man- | 
forms, eleva- | 
metal stands; | 





1. Lift Folder 
2. File or 
papers 


3. Drop folds 
al 


PEN DAFLEX 


Here’s the greatest im- - 


| provement in filing in 4& a = 
decades. Pendaflex i 


| Orxkord 


rolling | 


wood | 
In this catalog, pictures | 


show how the doors actually work and the | 
advantages of using steel rolling doors in | 


specific instances. Two pages give figures 
on clearances for various heights and 
widths of doors commonly 
electrically operated installations. An- 
other page deals with motor-controlled 
doors. 


GE Midget Heaters to 
Produce Local Heat 
GENERAL ELECTRIC has a new cata- 


log on its Midget Heating Units, which 
are designed for “spot,” “handful,” or 


“zone” heating. They may be the way for | 


some manufacturers to speed up produc- 
tion and cut costs, 


piping equipment so often needed. The 


catalog, too, is convenient. It may be used | 


as a mail order catalog, and instructions 
for easy installing of units are included. 


Several pages of useful information give | 
the energy re- | 
quired to heat water and air; heat losses | 


data on specific heats; 


insulated walls, molten-metal sur- 
faces, surfaces of oil baths, vertical, 
solid, smooth surfaces, and open hot 
water tanks; and examples of estimating 
power requirements for lead melting, 
oven baking, room or building heating, 
and water heating. 


for 


used in non- | 


as these small units | 
eliminate the necessity for considerable | 


hanging folders cut fil- 

No ww 
follower block — every ; 
inch of drawer space is 
used for filing. All head- 
ings always in full view. 
Filing is faster and easier, misfiling is 
reduced. You need Pendaflex advantages 
today. Write for details, prices and name 
of nearby Pendaflex dealer. 

FILING SUPPLY COMPANY 


334 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


ALL YOU NEED 


new cabinets. 
This simple frame 
converts your letter 
or legal drawers for 


Pendaflex. 





MAXIMUM VISIBILITY 


After all, stencil operators are only 
human! Give them better materials and they'll 
do better work. With this improved stencil tex- 
ture, it’s so easy to get cleaner, sharper, blacker 
copy. And longer harder wear. Economical! 

bw .the patented advantages of Tempo 
7 Film, Formula 217 is matchless! No 
wonder more operators prefer it and more 


dealers stock it every day. Try it....- 
haa) / 


7 MILO HARDING COMPANY / 


438 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
514 Commonwealth Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


se « 
Y FORMULA 217 sounds like the stencil we 
want. Send samples for... . / 


Y 
4: ° Duplicator y) 
4PIN 10 YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL4 
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Stapling Machines 


Loose Leaf Binders 





122-A 
e— 
HOTCHKISS 
STAPLERS 


Fasten Things Better 


Two styles, No. 122A for 
plier type, carry in pocket, 
When opened it’s a handy tacker. 

Either Model $1.50. Use 
staples. 


desk use; No. 


Money back guarantee 


HOTCHKISS, Norwalk, Conn., Dept. A| 


Send for folders on other models 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit remoyv al or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin. white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, US. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
$1,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 333, Exeter, Nebr. 





Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
.) Letter Size $5.00 
.) Cap Size $6.00 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


<j Currier Manufacturing Co. 
eT 21 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Olive Green Art Steel 





Mailing Lists 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 
Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. Dept. AB-5 





Boston, Mass. 





Information Service 





Read the advertisements. They are interesting 
and are business news. If you do not find the 
product or service you need at this time in 
this issue and do not know where to obtain 
it, write us and we'll tell you the answer. This 
service is free and there’s no obligation. 


Subscribers Service Bureau 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





122P 
use anywhere. | 


inexpensive standard 
At your stationers or we'll ship direct. 





CUT BINDER — 


SAVE 50%. a | 


NEW JOYCE 
Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 
BINDERS 


and it Always opens flat 
Serves for current use—then does double 
duty as a storage binder! Made to fit any 
size sheet or form. Send for Special Trial 
Binder offer or Free Literature. 


PROVEN ECONOMY: Over Million in Use! 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 











Round Cornering Machine 








(Illustrated) $37.50 

Desk Model $15 

No. 90 Heavy-Duty $90 

No. 9OE Electric $140 
. 


Ask for Dealer's Name 


‘4 LASSCO PRODUCTS 


485 Hague St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MOOEL 50 
CORNER. 





Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free : no obligation. 
THE H. C. ane co. 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
as “ae FILE 
SIGNALS 











Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Shows Precision Scales 
And Their Uses 


ACCURACY in measuring and weigh- 
ing often determines the difference be 
tween profit and loss, a well-functioning 
product and one which always needs re 
pairs. All this is stressed in a folder 
which Exact Weight Scale Company ha: 
prepared, showing Exact Weight Scale 
in use in twenty-one companies in some 
ten industries, where precision is an ab 
solute essential. There is also a list oi 
some of the users of these scales. The 
inside spread of the folder is devoted t 
picturing and describing eighty-six of th: 
company’s scales, designed for ever: 
purpose, and giving the possible uses o 
each scale. 


Kimberly-Clark’s New 
Sample Book 


SAMPLES of Kimberly-Clark Corpora 
tion’s line of Levelcoat papers, True 
fect, Kimfect, and Multifect, are show: 
in use in its new booklet, Seeing Is Be 
lieving. Truefect is the finest paper o 
this line, with Kimfect following, an 
Multifect being an inexpensive coate 
paper. Halftones and line engraving 
demonstrate on each paper the result 
which may be expected by using then 


Booklet Shows New Life 
Insurance Building 


WITH the opening of the Aetna Lif 
Affiliated Companies’ new office building 
in New York City, General Fireproofiny 
Company has published an_ illustrate: 
description of this modern, functiona 
office. The booklet is called Modern 
Progress and shows what is said to be 
the largest complete installation of stock 
office furniture in New York City in the 
last ten years. GF furniture and equi 
ment are used throughout, and twenty 
eight pictures show the various depart 
ments of the company. 


Resin Glue and Its 
Uses Discussed 


PLASKON Company now has a booklet, 
Plaskon Resin Glue, which explains the 
uses and properties of resin glues, par 
ticularly as they are affecting and revo 
lutionizing the plywood and woodwork 
ing industries. The use of syntheti: 
resins as adhesives has enabled the air 
craft industry and many others to uss 
much lighter materials, such as plywood, 
and yet maintain the same degree of 
strength formerly found only by using 
heavier materials, such as steel. Resi 
glues have proved not to be affected b 
weather, bacterial action, or water. Ther« 
are two types, hot-setting and cold-set 
ting, and folders describing the exact 
uses of each type are included in 
pocket in the back of the booklet. 

Another Plaskon booklet’ is _ the 
Plaskon Hand Book, which describes th: 
properties of molded Plaskon and th: 
technique of molding it. 
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MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goona.t, Classified Advertising Manager 


it will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
yresent the full facts of his proposition by mail. 


If you have something 


tively on 12 time contract. 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified, 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 
Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 


‘o advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. are submitted and approved, Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 


RATES. Ordinary Classified. 


20 cents per word, First line in six point 


lished Ist of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


| 


Advertising Agencies 





rc gl a your business. Delaware laws. 

sulting service. Free details. 
‘ORPORATION FISCAL CO., 900-A Market 
t., Wilmington, Del. 


Apartment Service 


MOVING TO ANOTHER CITY? This inter- 
ity service locates better apartments for 
xecutives. Associates in strategic cities. With- 
wut obligation, submit your detailed require- 
nents. THE EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 
*lymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Business Services 


‘OUR BUSINESS PROSPECTS investigated 
»y scientific astrological research. Dependable 
udvice and guidance based on extensive ex- 
»erience in commercial and personal problems. 
.sk for free complete information. ALFRED 
“LEISCHNER, 311 West ‘97th Street, New 
‘ork City. 

















Business Opportunities 





DARE YOU beat this offer. Artwork, Lay- 
ut, Copy Prepared absolutely FREE. Com- 
lete details FREE. UNITED, 287-A Broad- 
vay, New York. 





NVESTIGATE—Mail Order Selling. Dime 
wings copy MAIL TRADE MAGAZINE, 
Steven Point, Wis.) Big Mail Order Trade 
Monthly. 





Money-Making Opportunities 





HAVE YOUR OWN PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
fome-office. 127 Successful Business Plans. 
Descriptive Booklet FREE. Send NOW. ELITE 
COMPANY, 214-D Grand St., New York. 





Incorporating Services 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
| reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure _indi- 
| vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
| the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
| vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIV ES $2,400—$25, 000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B — 9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Executives Available 








CREDIT AND/OR OFFICE MANAGER 
or assistant large corporation. Comprehensive 
experience. Record of capability and indus- 
triousness. Legal training. Prefer Middle West 
manufacturer. Box 501, care AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, Chicago. 


Educational and Instruction 








DELAWARE CHARTERS: we service 
335. Submitted forms. CHAS. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
-epresented ; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Branch Office Services 





NEW YORK MAIL and telephone address 
vdvantageous. Dependable, personal attention. 
Private offices. Details furnished. MALCO 


SERVICE, 516 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WHAT IS GRAPHO-ANALYSIS? Correspond- 
ents, credit men, executives, salesmen, account- 
ants use it, praise it, tell their friends. 3000 
word lesson with examination free. Test it for 
yourself. AIGA, Noel, Mo. 


LEARN AUTO-FINANCE, personal loans — 
Inexpensive Course. NEBRASKA FINANCE 
CO., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


For Letter Writers 


TYPISTS; Make money typing, get typewriter 
free. Details 10c. RICHMOND, 504-M Broad- 
way, Sterling, Ill. 














Mailing Lists 


House Organs 





MILLIONS OF NAMES—VARIOUS KINDS— 
STATE YOUR NEEDS. Q SERVICE, 330 S. 
Wells, Chicago. 





60,000 NAMES of Race Horse Fans actively 
naintained and correct daily. 100% postage 
‘efund on undelivereds. $10 per thousand. 
I. D. MONTY, 201 East 46th, New York. 





Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Caleulating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
yrofit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Vrite ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


May 1941 





500 HOUSE ORGANS $15; 1M $20. Great 
Sales Builder. Your Ad Front Cover. Get Sam- 
ples. CRIER SERVICE, 1840 E. 87th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Advertisers 


FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 











Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





| 








YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates.s MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 

NEWSPAPER, Memsatee, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Free. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 


Printing of All Kinds 


HAMMERMILL Letterheads, envelopes, all 
colors; 382 sty rles type. Free particulars. 
WOODRUFF’S, 217K Lewis, Duluth, Minn. 











NIFTILY PRINTED Letterheads, Billheads. 
Statements, blue or black ink, 500—$1.90. 
PEARL PRESS, 502 West 151, New York. 





COLORGRAPH SPECIALISTS. Beautiful 
color without color plates. Especially adaptable 
for short runs. Quality work only, Layout and 
uy assistance. STEWART-TAYLOR, Duluth, 
Minn, 





HAMMERMILL LETTERHEADS $1.59 per 
1,000 (100,000 lots). Quantity letterhead 
orders solicited. NIXON’S, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 





PERSONALIZED PATRIOTIC POSTALS 
with your Name and Address printed across 
top of cards. Amazingly distinctive. Particu- 
lars Free. CPCS-5017-TB, Cermak, Cicero, III. 





ENVELOPES printed: 1000 No. 6%, $1.50; 
1000 No. 10, $2.25. Samples. CENTA SER- 
VICE, Blythebourne Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











Mail Sales Promotion 


“CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION” 

has been our policy for twenty years. Submit 
ideas or present campaign for constructive 
suggestions. Service includes Sales, Advertis- 
ing and Marketing. RODGERS-BENNETT, 
1409 Investment Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Counsel 


STIMULATE YOUR SALES! 
For FREE information on how to successfully 
stimulate sales, write on business letterhead. 
SALES COUNSEL, Box 4611, Atlanta, Ga. 


Letter Gadgets 


A GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk with 
some chance of doing business. Wastebasket 
letters cannot talk. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular. A. MITCHELL, R275, 326 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 




















Art Work 


ILLUSTRATING, LETTERING, designing. 
Low prices. TRAPKUS, 349C Tenth, Moline. 
Illinois. 








Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, 
Folder, Dictaphone. 
circular on office machines. PRUITT 
Bldg., Chicago. 





Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Send for FREE bargain 
37 Pruitt 
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The Great Question Answerer 
.... for Every 
Business Office 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 





Twenty years newer 

than any comparable 

dictionary; a reference book for today’s 

needs. Send for free booklet, ‘Interesting 

Origins of English Words.” 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
91 Federal Street, Springfield, Mass. 











After the Defense Boom... 


@ When the demand for special ma- 
chine skills has subsided, what 
type of training will best suit the 
needs of a normal life? 


@ Experience teaches that the type 
of training that best fits one for 
normal living is the well-rounded 
program of the liberal arts. Upon 
that foundation can be built ca- 
reers in the professions, in busi- 
ness, and in technical fields. 


@ There are many detours but few 
shorteuts in a liberal education. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


COEDUCATIONAL - HIGH STANDARDS 
LIBERAL ARTS 














ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas 
and 400 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples 
you can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for 
$3.00. Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





HE BOOKS 2. 


ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY. By 
Burnham Finney, editor of American 
Machinist. Like all McGraw-Hill editors, 
Mr. Burnham knows his business and 
from the moment you begin to read this 
book to the moment you put it down, 
you have a strong feeling that here is a 
man writing about a subject which he 
knows up one side and down the other. 
To any man who wants to understand 
what we are doing, what we will do in 
the defense industries, a reading of this 
book is just about a necessity, for it 
tells, in a highly readable, compact style 
about the problems confronting America 
in building a tremendous defense indus- 
try with all possible speed. Without at- 
tempting to “whitewash” mistakes, the 
author makes it clear what a tremendous 
job faces us, and explains why “clouds 
of airplanes” and battalions of tanks are 
not, as yet, to be seen. For example, in 
the gauge industry alone there is a seri- 
ous bottleneck, because close tolerance 
manufacturing such as required in al- 
most all munitions work is impossible 
without gauges. Gauges last a long time 
and the entire industry ordinarily enjoys 
a total annual volume of but approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. One company alone 
has contracts today for $16,000,000 worth 
of gauges. This is not a heavy or ponder- 
ous tome which will challenge your wake- 
fulness, but an interesting, well written, 
specific book of information which every 
American ought to have. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. $2.50. 


EFFECTIVE CREDIT AND COL- 
LECTION LETTERS. By L. E. 
Frailey. There is almost every known 
type of collection letter in this book. 


There are letters for almost every typ: 
of collection job, together with consider 
able comment by the author. Of course 
there are many other books on collec 
tion letters, and it is perhaps inevitab] 
that this book presents no especially ne. 
viewpoint, nor covers little new groun 
414 pages. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.00. 











ADVENTURES OF A WHITE-COI 
LAR MAN. By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., i 
collaboration with Boyden Sparkes. Thi 
is the book publication of the series of ar 
ticles published in the Saturday Evenin 
Post, and it seems likely that man 
business men will welcome this oppor 
tunity to have the series in more con 
pact form. Only in America could tl 
things described in this story have hay 
pened. It is both fantastic and incredibl 
yet we know every sentence in the boo 
to be true. It traces, as no other boo 
does, the growth and development of th: 
automobile industry—a development s 
vast and so far reaching that almost n 
one fully understands it to this day. Thi 
book ought to be in every industri: 
library, for it will be inspiring and hel; 
ful to every business person, young an 
old. We deem it a rare opportunity t 
read this story about General Motors 
one of the great corporations of all time : 
But frankly, we believe the subject an 

the author deserved a better manufactur f) 
ing job than the publishers gave thi l 
book. While it is printed in large, read 

able type and has a beautifully designe: A 
two-color title page, there are imper 
fections in the folding and binding whic! 
seem regrettable. The low price may ex 
cuse this, however. Doubleday, Dora: 
and Company, Inc. $2.00. 
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